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OST of us are human enough and personal 
enough in our outlook and interests to find 
real pleasure in receiving letters. Editors 

are no exception to this rule; but you will admit it 
takes a very brave editor, indeed, to see the record of 
eighty-five hundred letters in one month staring her 
in the face, and yet send out a general invitation for 
more. Yet that is what | am doing! 

I want you to write me when something in the 
magazine has been of special value to you. I like 
to know the things which interest, entertain, or in- 
fluence you, and, no matter how many thousand let- 
ters pour into our offices monthly, | shall never 
have so many that it will not be a joy to receive one 
like this, which came in after the publication of our 
editorial on the needs of the Belgian refugees: 


Putting Sympathy to Work 


I was lying down to rest one afternoon, when I picked 
up my copy of McCa.v’s and read the article on Little 
Pierre and Margot. It so touched my heart that | 
sat down at my writing-desk and immediately sent for 
the McCall Belgian free patterns without any very definite 
idea as to how I should provide the clothing. However, 
the next day I mentioned to a few of my friends that I 
wished them to make me some little outing flannel gar- 
ments for the Belgians. Everybody responded beautifully ; 
in fact, | found many who just seemed waifigg for some 
one to take the initiative. This is the plan I followed: 

I secured eight patterns, ranging from infant’s size to 
a twelve-year-old dress. I told each lady whom I asked 
for a garment, that if she would send me the goods re- 
quired for any one of the garments she wished to make, 
I would gladly cut it out and return it to her; all she had 
to do was to make it. I carried with me at all times a 
card bearing a list of the patterns I had, with the amount 
of cloth required to make each garment, and allowed every 
woman to select the garment she would rather make. I 
got the merchants to sell at a little discount for this par 
ticular purpose. When I started out, I thought I should 
be satished if | could get twenty garments together, but | 
cut and delivered over fifty of them in a short time! 
Then I interested the Social Service Department of our 
Woman's Club, and every member pledged herself to work. 
Circles of ten and twelve each formed and went 
to work at once, making garments out of gingham from 
our cotton factories here, so that they might be suitable 
for summer. I hope our experience may encourage others 


in similar work, —Mrs. A. L. M., Raleigh, N. C. 


were 


Wouldn't such a letter as that make any editor 
ask for more? Here is another from the 
“Santa Claus Girl” herself, to tell what resulted 
from another article in McCatt’s, the one which 
told about her Christmas plans: 


one, 


A Letter from the “Santa Claus Girl” 


McCa.v’s, I received 
from people who 
One hundred girls 


article in 
letters 


\s a result of the 
somewhat over two thousand 
wished to help carry on the work. 
started branches of the Santa Claus Mail (two girls in 
every State), and they had wonderful success, sending 
out about seven thousand toys in all. Some of the girls 
direct to me, and they were most beauti- 


shipped 


tovs 
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ful. The “Santa Claus Lady” from St. Louis sent the most 
beautiful dolls I have ever seen, and I had them on exhibi 
tion for two The “Santa Claus Girl” in Wash- 
ington had tremendous success. 

Altogether, the “Santa Claus Mail” ‘ 
gifts !—I think that is splendid, don’t you? I received thou- 
sands of letters in all, from every corner of the United 
States, and am still busy trying to answer them. 

Of the article in your magazine I can only say it was 
instrumental in sending happiness and sunshine, fulfilling 
the dearest wishes, and spreading the message of the 
Christ to thousands of dreary little hearts. So it fulfilled 
—Olive May Wilson, Jenkintown, Pa. 


weeks. 


sent out 17,225 


its mission. 


That one letter alone would justify a whole year 
of the magazine, would it not? I hope Girtondale’s 
New Fourth in this issue will bring me many such 
letters. Of equal interest is one which I am pick- 
ing out of a little pile, all about Community Christ- 
mases. By the way, are You going to have a Com- 
munity Christmas this year? 


Waking Up a Community 


Would it interest you to know about the Christmas 
which our little town enjoyed as the direct result of the 
article, The Bigger Christmas? 

Philomath is a college town which was established 
nearly half a century ago by sterling men and women, in 
the veins of some of whom flowed the blood of the 
Puritans. The Community Club brings the townspeople 
and their country neighbors together twice a month to 
listen to a program or a lecture—and then to go home. 

With the idea of trying to interest the club, the above- 
mentioned article was read at one of their meetings early 
in November, 1914. The idea “took” from the start. A 
committee was appointed which called a mass meeting of 
the public, and it was decided to hold a Community Christ- 
mas. It was surprising how many willing workers we 
found in our midst; even people who lived in the country 
‘phoned, “Send us work we can do at home.” 

We celebrated Christmas for three nights. On the first 
night the public schools had charge; on the second night 
(Christmas eve) the two Sunday-Schools of the town 
united their programs, and on Christmas night the most 
eloquent minister of the county seat was secured to deliver 
an address, the local band furnishing the music. 

The exercises were held in the town gymnasium, the 
largest auditorium we have, which was heated, lighted, 
seated, and fitted with a stage for the occasion. We had 
two trees, one indoors and the other on the main street. 
A large electric star was placed on top of the gymnasium. 

The light company donated the electricity; the use of 
the gymnasium was donated; the light bulbs were lent, 
and all work was freely given—so, after all bills were paid, 
including one for candy given to all the children, and one 
for Christmas tags, which were pinned on every one, there 
was a surplus left, which was divided among two or three 
families who were in need. 

May | tell you that in the same building which was used 
at Christmas-time a series of joint revival services are 
now conducted by a revivalist hired by both 
churches ?—an unusual affair, for there have been dif 
ferences. Before Christmas, no one thought the old “gym” 
was good for aught except ball games and public dances. 

I thought it but fair that you should know how far- 
reaching was the influence exerted by your worthy maga- 
zine, and I trust the end of the good which has accrued 
in our little town as a result of this article is not yet. 
-Mrs. M. M. B., Philomath, Ore. 
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OUR FORECAST FOR AUGUST 


HEN you read the July instal- 

ment of our delightful new 
serial, The Wonder Woman, you will 
want August to follow close on its 
heels; for, with the appearance of 
“the big man”, a new element enters 
into the story of Haidee and David, and 
Joey—not forgetting Wanza. You will 
learn more of him in August, and 
Haidee will have cause to remember 
her first meeting with David at her little 
house on Hidden Lake. 

Another August feature is the al- 
luring Veranda Girl Eleanor Patterson 
has done for our cover—an excellent 
companion for The Girl on the Sands, 
by Ruth Eastman, which makes the 
July issue so attractive. 





A Hero, a Rebellion, and a Vacation 


AVE you ever cherished a mental 
picture of a Hero and tried to 
match it? Then you will be prepared 
to sympathize with Betsy London in 
Wanted, a Hero, by Edna Erle Wilson. 
She looked, and looked, and looked, and 
Looked, until at last—! But that’s the 
story. Now, in Nan Competes, by 
Claire L. Shay, our pretty heroine’s 
difficulty was not in finding a hero, but 
in keeping herself from total eclipse as 
a result of living with the Family 
Beauty. But she decides to compete— 
and makes a discovery. Anna Belle 
Lee, by Nancy Musselman Schoon- 
maker, is the story of a daughter who 
filled in all the family emergencies, un- 
til one day the seeds of her revolution- 
ary ancestors sprouted—and the family 
got the surprise of its life. 


The New Humanity 


AVE you a favorite horse, a dig- 
nified house-dog, a romping col- 

lie, or a lazy, purring Angora cat of 
which you are quite frankly proud? 
Then you will be interested in Louise 
Dew’s entertaining account of A Hos- 
pital for Strange Patients, wherein you 
will learn of a building, four stories 
high and extending over half a city 
block, which has operating rooms, and 
convalescent wards, and wards for con- 
tagious diseases, and a sun parlor, all 
devoted to the care and cure of horses, 
dogs, cats, birds, and other animals. 





It is a wonderful object lesson in a 
broad and sympathetic humanity, but 
it has a utilitarian purpose, as well, for 
it has saved many a hardworking ped- 
dler or little city merchant from losing 
the horse on which his earnings in 
large measure depend. 


The Big-Little Daughter 


HE is a problem, that little daughter 
of seven so large for her age that 
she looks out of place in the primary 
room, and at twelve has the height and 
developed figure of sixteen; the appear- 
ance of almost a young woman, but the 
reasoning powers of a child. Below 
twelve is the memory age; above it, 
the reasoning age; the men and women 
she meets expect of her a mental ma 
turity she has not developed. The Over- 
grown Girl, by Montague Perry an 
swers the question of what we shall do 
wisely to guide and guard her. 


A Practical Potpourri 


HIE housewife who has kept an ap- 

prehensive eye on the kitchen ther 
mometer, these hot days, will find sug 
gestions which will aid in bringing 
down the temperature in Aeeping 
House By Electricity, while Canning 
Summer Vegetables and When Cherries 
Are Ripe will solve other of her house 
keeping problems. There will be sug 
gestions for entertaining, some //ints 
on Automobile Etiquette, and an ar 
ticle on Giving the Mothers a Holiday, 
which is both timely and entertaining. 


Frocks and Smocks 


DISTINCTIVE feature of the 
August frocks is The Touch of 
Smocking which smartens the yoke 
line, or girdles the waist. Our Dress 
making Lesson recognizes this new 
fancy of fashion and gives directions 
for making The Popular College Smock, 
a sort of glorified middy blouse with a 
loose belt. The Demure Quaker Collar, 
reaching the armhole, and with deep 
points in front, is another feature of 
the August frocks. The Millinery les- 
son tells How to Make the New Straw 
Flowers, and gives directions for some 
cunning Children’s Hats. 




















This is the End 


Of the Road in the Art of Cooking 
As Applied to Grain 


On every housewife—every mother—we wish to impress this fact: 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice represent the final limit in fitting grain 
for food. 

It took ages to get here, but this is perfection. And all future 
ages cannot get beyond that. 


Every Food Cell Exploded 


These are whole grains, in the first place. Not an clement is 
lacking. 

They are toasted by an hour of fearful heat—a heat that would 
burn them to cinders were the grains not constantly rolled. 

But the great fact is this: Within every food cell this heat creates 
a bit of super-heated steam. At the end of the process that steam is 
exploded by shooting the grains from guns. 

Over 100 millions of these explosions occur in every grain. Every 
food granule is thus blasted to pieces, for easy, complete digestion. 





That is what Prof. Anderson did when he invented this remarkable 
process. Other methods of cooking break up part of the granules. 
This method breaks them all. 

Not all grains can be puffed in this way. But the grains that can 
Wheat and Rice in particular—represent the utmost in these whole- 
grain foods, 
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Puffed Wheat, 12c fae}-T* 
Puffed Rice, 15c ¥- UFFS 
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Delicious Toasted Bubbles 


And these perfect foods are delightful. The grains are puffed to bubbles 
to eight times normal size. They come to you airy, fragile, crisp, with a taste 
like toasted nuts 

They are food confections, used in many ways like nut meats. They are 
used in candy making, eaten dry like peanuts, used as garnish for ice cream 
They are served with cream and sugar, mixed with berries, floated in bowls of 
milk Every day in summer you'll find uses for them. Keep them on the 
pantry shelf 

Puffed Grains in milk, in countless homes, now form the bedtime dish. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers (914) 
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FOR SUMMER DAYS 
By ELIZABETH ARMSTEAD 


RASPBERRY AND CuRRANT Cup.—Cook 
equal parts of raspberries and currants, 
mashing slightly to extract the juices. 
After straining through cheesecloth, boil 
the juice obtained for ten minutes. Add 
one cupful of sugar to each two quarts 
of juice, bring again to boiling-point, re- 
move scum, and seal in sterilized bottles. 
Dilute when wanted, adding teaspoonful 
of fresh lemon-juice to each glassful. 


Jevirep Oxive SALAD.— Make lemon jelly 
without sugar, using one package of gela- 
tin, one pint of water, and the juice of 
three lemons. Cool, and when beginning 
to set, add two cupfuls of stuffed or plain 
olives, minced, one cupful of walnut- 
meats, and half a cupful of cooked mush- 
rooms. Serve on crisp, white lettuce leaves. 
Mayonnaise may be added if desired. 


Beer Otives.—Divide round steak, cut 
very thin, into sections about four inches 
square. Rub each with onion, and lay 
in the middle a stuffing of buttered and 
seasoned bread-crumbs. Roll and tie se- 
curely with clean twine. Brown in beef 
suet, in the frying-pan, then lay in a ba- 
king-dish, and cover with brown gravy. 

Cook slowly, till 


tender—two or 
& three hours on 
o the stove, or half 
ap a day in the fire- 
¢ ; less cooker. 
Seated 
——, 








Gincer Crusu.—Fill tumblers half full 
of cracked ice, and in them serve a tea 
of ginger made by boiling for ten minutes 
two tablespoonfuls of Canton ginger in 
three pints of water. Sweeten with sat- 
urated sirup, made without cooking by 
dissolving in a pitcher as much sugar as 
the water will assimilate. Lemonade 
sirup can be added to the ginger decoc- 
tion, or the juice and rind of half a lemon 
put in each glass. 


CABBAGE WITH Mincep Meat.—Place 
a layer of shredded cabbage which has 
stood for an hour in cold water, in the 
bottom of a baking-dish. Cover it with a 
layer of finely-minced, cooked cold meat. 
Season with salt, pepper, and butter, and 
grated cheese, if you like it. Repeat till 
the dish is full, with the cheese on top. 
Add from one to two cupfuls of boiling 
water, according to the size of the dish, 
and bake for an hour and a half, or an 
hour longer in the fireless cooker. Fif- 
teen minutes before serving, add a cup- 
ful of cream, and cook uncovered till the 
top is nicely browned. 
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SHE Little Gray 
Mother was renting 
her home. In her 
gentle, gracious 
way she had been By the 
showing g pros- 

pective tenant through the 

house, a big, broad-shouldered, prosperous man in 
the prime of life. He had looked and examined, 
and weighed advantages and disadvantages— 
mostly in relation to bedrooms and library, with 
but a passing glance at kitchen or laundry—and 
at the close of his inspection expressed himself 
as pleased, saying his decision would be made 
the following day. 

The Little Gray Mother looked up at him. 
“Of course, you couldn’t decide immediately,” 
she acquiesced graciously. “I realize your wife 
will want to see the house first.” 

“Oh, no!” responded Mr. Prosperous Man, 
genially, “she is always satisfied with anything 
I decide.” Adding, in generous recognition, 
“Which makes it very nice for all of us.” 

A home in which all of her hours were to 
be spent was being selected, but she was cred- 
ited with no individual opinion concerning it! 
Her mission in life was too firmly established— 
“to make it very nice for all of us”. 

As the door closed behind his eminently sat- 
isfied countenance and impoding physique, the 
Little Gray Mother sat down thoughtfully on 
the cozy settee, and looked at the Wise Woman. 


——=s3 KNOW her,” said the Wise Woman. 
| “She has seven children, looks as if 





a breath of air could blow her away, 
u ||| and has spent her entire life making 
=== an Altar Sacrifice of herself.” 

The Little Gray Mother regarded 
her with troubled eyes. “But a mother ought to 
be unselfish!” she ventured. 

“A mother ts unselfish,” said the Wise Woman 
with a brooding little smile. “But though dish- 
pan and mending-basket have their inalienable 
rights, family and friends their tender privileges, 
nothing is big enough rightfully to demand the 
complete surrender of any ene person’s indi- 
vidual existence. I think it is time we acquired 


JUST BETWEEN 
OURSELVES 


a new view of what a Family 
means, and recognized that it 
should not be—what it too 
often is—a perhaps affection- 
ate but unthinking little group, 
where one or two serve for 
the others’ comfort, but, 
rather, an aggregation of Individuals with equal 
rights and equal responsibilities.” 

“But, suppose one is much happier, being 
what you call an Altar Sacrifice? Then nobody 
is hurt!” challenged the Little Gray Mother. 





EDITOR 


H, but somebody is—for one Altar Sac- 
rifice begets another. The son who 
has been braught up to expect house- 
hold economies that his ambitions 
might be carried out, who has been 
taught, by inference, that his posi- 

tion, his business, his needs, demand certain ex- 

penditures, and if there is not money enough to 
go around the scrimping must be elsewhere, takes 
his expectations into a.new home, and a wife is 
soon in the process of being made into a being 
who ‘makes it very nice for all of us’. The 
daughter who is saved this work or that because 
it is disagreeable, who is protected from com- 

munity in the family problems, goes forth to a 

new life to be cared for, not to bear equally. 

“So, you see, service can be unlovely in its 
results, though unselfish in its inception. 

“The truest way, the right way, is to be brave, 
to ask and take as well as give, to see yourself 





in as equitable proportion as your son or your 
daughter, your husband or your wife, and sim- 
plify your joint responsibilities to the point which 
leaves you equally free. None of us can have 
life exactly as we want it, but with a fair share 
of personal freedom we can make it richer for 
ourselves—and that means for others.” 

The outer door slammed, and Peggy burst in. 
“Did he take the house, Mother? And will we 
really live in New York?” 


The Little Gray Mother flushed faintly. “I’m 
not sure we will rent, after all, Peggy,” she said 
steadily. “I know how much you and Robert 


want it, but this has been Father's home all his 
life, and—we'll talk it over together to-night.” 
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THE WONDER WOMAN 


ST ORY 


By MAE VAN NORMAN LONG 


The Characters in the Preceding Instalment of the Story.—David 
Dale, homesteading on an Idaho ranch, with a little workshop on 
the river; Judith Batterly, widow, who has taken a secluded ranch 
on Hidden Lake, coming from no one knows where, and for a rea- 
son none can guess, and whom David calls the Wonder Woman, 
after the radiant creature he and Joey have so often created for them- 
selves evenings, out of the flames of the pine-knot fire; old Lund- 
quist, poor old derelict, who lives high up on Nigger-Head Mountain, 
alone with the birds and the squirrels; Joey, a loyal little friend of 
David's, with a history of which we as yet know nothing; and 
Wanza Lyttle, who has a gorgeous peddler’s cart with a green um- 
brella lined with pink, and two green wheels with pink spokes, and 
a green rosette on her pony’s harness. 


CHAPTER IV 


ANZA,” I asked, “how would you like to earn 
some money ?” 
Wanza’s big child eyes looked at me from 
beneath the curls that tumbled distractingly 
about her fair face. 

“Mr. Dale,” she said solemnly, “I 
week with my cart.” 

We were sitting on the river bank in the shade of 
some cottonwoods, having met at the village post-office. 
We had met at three o'clock and it was close on to five 
when I propounded my query. I admitted to myself when 
I put it that I had been philandering. But there was not 
a swain in the village of Roselake who did not philander 
with Wanza. And Wanza, gay, sweet-tempered, happy- 
hearted Wanza—who knew if she were as guilelesg as she 
seemed with her frank camaraderie? 

The day that passed without Wanza whistling from her 
peddler’s cart at my door seemed more cheerless than 
usual. Wanza peddled everything, from shoe-laces to 
linen dusters. She was the apple of her father’s eye, the 
pride of the village, and the delight of the steamboat men 


earn six dollars a 


on the river. 
“To be sure you do,” I answered her, lying back on 
the soft green turf and lazily watching the skimming 


clouds high above the terre verte steeples of the pines, 
how would like to earn 


“to be sure you do. But you 
thirty dollars a month—and still drive your wagon?” 
“Mr. Dale,” Wanza returned, solemnly as before, “it 
can’t be done.” 
Her eyes had grown bigger and brighter, and she 


rocked forward, clasping her hands over her knees. I did 
not reply to this assertion, and after a pause she spoke one 
word, still hugging her knees and keeping her corn-flower 
blue eyes fixed steadily on the river. “How?” 

“Wanza,” I asked, “did you know Russell’s old ranch 
on Hidden Lake had been sold?” 

She nodded. 
“A lady has bought it. And this lady wants a com- 
panion—some one young and lively. I think she would 
pay you well for being—er—lively. And I’m almost sure 
she would not object to the peddler’s cart, if you would 
give up your evenings to her, and—” 

Wanza spoke abruptly. “No! Oh, no! 
she declared. 

I was puzzled. 


No, indeed!” 
“Why,” I said, “I thought the plan 
a capital one.” 

“But it isn’t. Just think of it, Mr. Dale! Daddy at 
home alone every evening, and me—all smugged up aset- 
ting there on one side of the kitchen table—her on the 
me asewing, and her aknitting and asleeping in 
Oh, I think I have a large-sized picture of 


other 
her chair! 


myself doing it!” 
“Wanza,” 1 began tactfully, “how old do you think 
the lady is? 


” 


Wanza’s lips drew down, and she shook her head. 

“She is not old,” I ventured. 

“But I hate rich ladies when they’re middle-aged, Mr. 
Dale. <A rich woman, middle-aged, is as bad as a poor 
one when she’s terribly squeezy old. The rich one’ll want 
tea and toast in bed and a fire in her bedroom.” 

“Well,” I said, “of course, I can’t vouch for the lady’s 
personal habits, but I’m quite certain she won’t nod over 
her knitting, and I shouldn’t call her middle-aged, Wanza.” 

Wanza looked interested. 

“T shouldn’t call her a day over twenty-six,” I finished. 

“Glory !” 

Wanza threw out both arms, dropped back on the 
grass, and lay with closed eyes, Presently she murmured 
faintly: “Did you say twenty-six ?” 

“I said twenty-six,” I repeated firmly. 

One eye opened. Warfza kicked a pine cone into the 
river, opened the other eye, and stared at the tips of her 
copper-toed shoes fixedly. 

“Thirty a month added to twenty-four—Mm! 
go to school next year, Mr. Dale.” 

“You could.” 

“I could learn how to talk.” 

“How to talk correctly,” I amended. 

“That’s what I meant. Well, it all depends.” 


I could 


“On what, Wanza?” 

“On her. If she’s a certain kind, I can’t go—if she 
isn’t, I can.” 

“It sounds simple,” I decided. 

Wanza’s luxuriant hair of richest maize color was 
spread out in sheeny wealth over the pillow of pine 
needles, on which her head rested. I reached out neg- 


ligently and separated a long curl from its fellows. “It 
would be wonderful, washed,” | murmured, half to myself. 
Wanza kicked another pine cone into the river. 
“Plenty of soap, and a thorough rinsing,” I continued 
musingly. 
“Let it alone!” Wanza commanded crossly, her light 
brows coming together over stormy eyes. 
“T can’t,” I said teasingly. “My fingers are 
and it clings.” 


rough, 


WaANZA sat up quickly, cried “Ouch!” and the next 

instant I received a stinging slap on the cheek. | 
caught her by the elbows, got to my feet, and pulled 
her up beside me. 

“I think I won’t recommend you to the lady who has 
bought old ranch, after all,” I taunted. “She 
wouldn’t want a virago.” 

She gave a smothered sound and put her head down 
suddenly into the crook of her arm, and I felt that she 
was weeping. 1 looked down at the sunny hair straying 
in beautiful disarray over the rough sleeve of my flannel 
shirt, and I experienced a pang of self-reproach. I had 
wounded her pride, I had offended grievously. Repent- 
antly, I attempted to lift the burrowing chin. 

“IT was only teasing, Silly,” I was beginning. 

Wanza’s head came up with an abrupt jerk, and—she 
bit me—a nasty, sharp little nip on my ingratiating finger. 


Russell's 


CHAPTER V 


I seemed to have cut myself off quite effectually from 
communication with either Haidee or Wanza. The days 
went by, colorless and unlovely. And June came at last, 
bringing new wonderful wild flowers, and added tassels 
to the tamaracks, and browner stalks to the elder bushes. 
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WANZA, GAY, SWEET-TEMPERED, HAPPY-HEARTED WANZA-—WHO 





KNEW IF SHE WERE AS GUILELESS AS SHE SEEMED WITH HER 


FRANK CAMARADERIE? 


One unusually hot afternoon I sat in my canoe, idly 
drifting on the shadowy river, marveling at the clear-cut 
reflections, and casting an eye about for a certain aperture 
in the grass and rushes. If I once paddled my craft suc- 
cessfully through this meager opening, I knew I would 
find a narrow waterway that would convey me to the 
shore of Hidden Lake. 

What I should do when I reached that shore was a 
matter of conjecture. But after paddling along close to 
the high grass and floundering about in the tules for an 
hour, I gave over my search, rested on my paddle, and 
fell into deep thought. And my thoughts were not pleas- 
ant ones. Like the man in the story, I realized that at 
a certain hour of a certain day I had been a fool. 

A slight sound disturbed my reverie. I looked ahead. A 
canoe came slipping along in the shade of the willows. 
As I stared and stared a voice hailed me, a voice sweet 
and compelling. Haidee sat, paddle in hand, the thick 
silky hair framing her face, the scarlet ribbon slipping 
forward over her white brow, her brilliant lips parted in 
a smile of greeting. 


AVE you forgotten that you were to send me Wanza 

Lyttle?” she asked reproachfully. 

I started and grew red, and she spoke quickly: “You 
are on your way to Hidden Lake now, are you not?” 

In my confusion I stammered out that I was unable to 
find the lead. She opened her velvet eyes in surprise. 


” 


“That is strange! 





There was a brief silence. 

“Well,” she said finally, “I will show you the lead.” 

She plunged her paddle in the water. She swept her 
canoe about. I paddled after her in meek silence for 
half a mile. Then she turned her head and flung me a 
quick look, and we entered an aperture so narrow that 
it was unbelievable it could exist, so completely hidden 
was it by the screen of grass and rushes. This lead 
wound in and out for a quarter of a mile between the 
high willow-fringed banks of the meadow, and gradually 
widening, conveyed us through leafy growths and over- 
arching green to the lake, snug in its frame of cedars 


AIDEE beached her canoe. I sat in mine and looked 

up at her where she stood leaning against the green- 
bronze trunk of a cedar, the shadows of the branches on 
her face. Glancing down and meeting my eyes she smiled 
again. I had an agitated pervasive sense of her friendli 
ness, her beauty and her nearness, of a thrilling new zest 
in the air. My pulses bounded. I leaped from my craft 
and stood at her side. 

“Now,” she said tranquilly, “you know the lead. I! 
hope some day after I have secured the services of that 
unique girl of the green umbrella, when I am lonely—and 
you are lonely, too—you will take your canoe and seek 
us out- 

“You are lonely?” I said with compunction. 

“No—yes—not altogether. On moonlight nights, per- 
haps, when I drift in my canoe on the river—and some- 
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times just at twilight—and always when a coyote howls 
in the night.” 

Her bright face clouded. Then she shrugged. 

“But who is not lonely at times? In the daytime I’m 
gloriously happy and care-free. I sketch in the woods, 
I take my mare and follow any casual wee road I can find, 
I hide in the willows with my bird-book and crouch for 
hours watching the birds. I’ve hired that funny bent man 
who lives back on the mountain to take care of my mare.” 

“Lundquist?” I asked quickly. 

“Yes. He has been very neighborly,” she replied with 
a slight emphasis on the pronoun. 

“I must see Wanza Lyttle for you,” I began shame- 
facedly. 

“IT have seen her for myself.” 

“You have seen her?” 

“Oh, yes! I rode into town and inquired right and 
left for Miss Lyttle. No one could direct me. Then I 
met her on the river-road. |! knew her by the green 
umbrella.” Haidee paused and ruminated, wrinkling her 
brow. “I know why she lined her umbrella with pink.” 


ELL,” I cried, disregarding the seeming irrelevance, 
“is she coming to stay with you? That’s the main 
thing.” 
“She’s asked for a week or so in which 
yes, I think she’s coming to stay with me.” 
I breathed a sigh of relief. “Then that’s settled.” 
All at once a question leaped to my lips and I spoke 
hurriedly: “I wish you would tell me something of your- 
self—where your home is—your real home.” 
“My real home?” 
“T can picture you with surroundings better suited to 


to consider. 
But 


you. 

“Why, I think it is beautiful here!” she breathed, the 
quick carmine staining her cheeks. ’ 

She seated herself on the thwart of the beached canoe 
and gazed off idly across the water of the lake? 

“I’m an artist—haven’t you guessed? And there is no 
lovelier country in the world than this bit of river country. 
Years ago, with my father, I spent one whole summer in 
this neighborhood and on the Swiftwater, painting. Then, 


later, when—when I was left alone, | went to Paris to 
study art. I worked, too—how I worked! Genius is one 
part talent and nine-tenths hard work, you know. (I'll 


return, of course 
to get back to this river country. 
painting retreat in this adorable 
land, where the opal mountains 
colors, and the rivers have such 
She sighed and looked down at her small hands lying 
with palms upturned on her lap. “No matter where | 
may wander, I shall always be glad of this place of in- 
spiration to work in and dream in She caught herself 
up. “I don’t look upon it as a permanent habitation 

simply as a delightful camp in the wilderness I love.” 


one always goes back. But I’ve wanted 
I’ve always wanted a 
lake-jeweled meadow- 
shift and merge their 
cameo-like reflections.” 


CHAPTER VI 


Some two weeks later Joey informed me that he could 
Bell Brandon on his flute. I doubt if any one 
with the piece would have recognized it as ren- 
The 
had 


play 
familiar 
dered by Joey on the futile instrument I had carved. 
air being unfamiliar to me I asked him where he 
picked it up. 

“Oh,” he said carelessly, 

I was growing accustomed to the sight of Joey, fol- 
lowed by the collie, marching sturdily away down the yew 
path each day as soon as the dinner dishes were done, 
and I had more than remonstrated with him on 
the frequency of his visits to Hidden Lake. His answer 
“She says, ‘Come again,’ every 


“she plays it on her guitar.” 


once 


was invariably the same. 
time, Mr. David.” 


“That’s only a way people have of being polite,” I 
informed him at last, and was surprised to see the hurt 
tears in his eyes. 
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That night he came home radiant. 

“She doesn’t say ‘Come again,’ to be polite,” he in- 
formed me, throwing his cap in a corner and speaking 
“She didn’t ask Mr. Lundquist to come 


blusteringly. 
‘When I need you again, | will 


She only said: 


again. 
let you know’.” 
The perfect weather changed about this time, and 


sultry nights alternating with days like hot coals, ensued, 
until, suddenly, one evening at dusk, the wind came up 
with a roar, and scurrying leaves and particles of dust 
filled the air. The dust storm enveloped us. It sang and 
purred and hissed up and down the river, the tempera- 
ture kept dropping lower and lower, rain and hail de- 
scended, and the wind grew more tempestuous as darkness 
came on. 

As I poured over a volume of Tacitus that evening, 
glowing with the sense of well-being that the warmth of 
the fire and the cheer of the tight cast by my green- 
shaded lamp imparted in contrast to the storm without, 
there came a vigorous knocking at the cabin door. 

Joey, dozing on his stool before the fire, sat upright 
with a start, and the collie growled and ruffled his back. 
A curious prescience of disaster assailed me with that 
knock; a grim finger seemed laid on my heart-strings— 
I seemed to feel the touch of a cold iron hand arresting 
me on a well-ordered, dearly familiar path. 

Joey sprang to the door, opened it wide, and a gust of 
wind tore it from his hand. The rain swept into the 
cabin, and a man came quickly forward from the dark- 
ness beyond, crossed the threshold, and stood in the glare 
of the fire-light. 

He was a tall man, powerfully built, but he walked 
with a slovenly gait, and something pompous and hard 
and withal insincere rang in his tones as he spoke. 

“Pardon my intrusion, my man. Your light attracted 
me. It’s blacker than Egypt outside, and I’ve lost my way 
in the storm.” 

He rolled back the collar of his slicker coat and shook 
the raindrops from the brim of his hat. 

“Take off your coat,” I said hospitably, “and come 
up to the fire.” 

He thanked me, favored me with a patronizing glance 
from his full-lidded light eyes, and stood rocking back 
and forth on the bearskin rug before the fire, rubbing 
his hands. 

“T’ll have to hurry on to Roselake if I’m to get there 
to-night. Perhaps you'll show me the trail, my man.” 

ASSURED him that I would direct him, then, realizing 

that the man was chilled through, and wet, I threw a 
fresh log on the fire, and going to a cupboard in the 
chimney-corner took down a bottle and a small glass 
and placed them on the table. 

“Have a drink,” I said, “it will save you from a bad 
cold on a night like this.” 

“Thanks. Don’t mind if I He filled his glass, 
and as he did so his glance fell on the book I had been 
His manner changed. “Tacitus! Rather grim 


do.’ 


reading. 


reading for a wild night like this.” He turned a page 
unsteadily and followed a line with his pipe stem. “Mm! 
Nero the fiddler—it’s ghastly reading—bestial rather. 


Cramming for anything?” 

“No,” I replied. 

“Take something lighter—Abbé Constantine, Hyperion, 
The Snow Man.” 

His voice was thick; and as he stood resting his hand 
on a chair back, he lurched slightly. 

“Sit down,” I said, 

He sank into the armchair and raised his glass, wav- 
ing it in my direction, then he rose to his feet, bowed, 
said: “Your health, sir,” and drank thirstily. 
I had already seen that he had been imbibing more 
than was good for him, but I could also see that he was 
literally sodden with fatigue. And something impelled 
me to offer him food. 

[Continued on page S2] 
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ROM her observatory behind the 
green shutters of a front window- 
blind, old Mrs. Wyman saw Lucy 
Banks rush out of the library bare- 
headed, and stop John Rice, the young 
master of the Grange. 

“Must be Lucy’s getting up another 
entertainment,” the old lady deduced for 
the benefit of her near-sighted daughter. 
“She and Johnny Rice have got their 
heads together out in the street, and those 
two are always the ring leaders when 
anything is going on.” 

The tall, brown-faced man accosted 
by the energetic librarian pulled off his 
hat and smiled at her greeting. 

“T wanted to ask you what you thought 
about the town having some kind of a 
Fourth of July celebration,” Lucy burst 
out. “You know, the new-fashioned sort. 
Lots of places are having them, and we 
had such good luck with the Christmas 
Tree.” 

“Why, sure thing,” John progressively agreed. 
your idea, anyway?” 

Lucy’s dark eyes shone with the enthusiasm of a born 
promoter. “Something big,” she said, “something that 
will wake this old town right up, no matter how hot 
it is. Positively, last year there wasn’t a sound—or 
hardly a soul on the street. I don’t know what folks 
did. They didn’t celebrate, that’s certain.” 

The hot June sunlight streamed down upon them and 
John’s level gray eyes squinted in the glare. 

“Come in a minute, can’t you?” Lucy coaxed. “I 
opened up earlier than usual and there won't be any 
one in before three.” 

Rice followed her into the cool library with its rows 
of worn books, and sat down at the magazine table. 

“Now, let’s see how to get at it,” Lucy began briskly. 
“We'll have to work through the organizations, the same 





“What's 


as we did Christmas. There’s the three churches, and 
the Village Improvement Society—” 
“And the Grange,” John interrupted loyally. “You 


ought to put us first.” 
“All right,” Lucy consented, and went on with the list 

she was writing. 
“The Camp Fire 
“A committee is the first thing, 


Girls and the Boy Scouts—” 
” John interrupted. 


E’D better put up posters around in the stores, and 
send notices to the ministers to give out, and get 
a piece in the paper—just ask everybody interested in a 
patriotic Fourth of July celebration to get together Monday 
night in Library Hall. How’s that?” 
“Fine! And you'll preside?” Lucy patted his arm 
approvingly. “You know you do it awfully well,” she 
flattered. 


Monday night forty people were present in Library 
Hall. Girtondale had a commendable community spirit, 
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two Christ- 
Trees on the 


fostered by the success of 
mases with Community 
Common. 

And when the meeting adjourned, a 
committee of six had been appointed to 
take full charge of Girtondale’s 
Fourth. It was a truly representative 
committee: John Rice, the Master of 
the Grange; Lucy Banks, librarian of the 
public library; Grace Heathfield, guard- 
ian of the Camp Fire Girls; Hastings 
Hull, scout master; Mrs. Irving Herring- 
ford, president of the Village 
ment Society; Orson Lowell, principal of 
the high and grammar school; Peter Mac- 
Kenzie, the postmaster. 

Each Saturday night until the Fourth, 


new 


Improve- 


the committee met to discuss ways and 
means. 
“Seems to ‘me publicity is the most 


important thing,” John Rice said at the 
very first meeting. “Suppose we ask the 
editor of the Eagle to act as treasurer 


of a Fourth of July fund. Then he can run the con- 
tributions in the paper and keep everybody informed. 
I don’t believe in direct solicitation: I am dead certain 


there will be enough come in voluntarily. We'll make 
an estimate of what things will cost and have that printed.” 

“How much money will we need, and what for?” in- 
quired young Mr. Lowell. 


| THINK it would be a good idea to give every child 

an American Flag,” suggested Lucy Banks. “The 
cost would not be and it would keep the whole 
street bright with the colors, all day.” 

“And an ice-cream put in grandmotherly Mrs 
Herringford. “They do love them so!” 

“We ought to pay the band something It wouldn't 
be fair to ask them to give their services. Tooting those 
horns is mighty hard work with the thermometer crawling 
up to ninety,” Peter MacKenzie insisted. 

“I should like to see the whole village lighted up by 
strings of Japanese lanterns,” enthused Lucy. “We 
could decorate the public buildings and vacant lots with 
them, and then sell enough, at cost, for everybody to deco- 
rate their own grounds.” 

“Stringing the wires for them would be 
John Rice considered. “How about that?” 

“The Boy Scouts would just delight in it,” 
Lucy. “It’s the thing they are trained to do, isn’t 
it, Mr. Hull?” 

“It is,” the Scout Master agreed confidently. 

“Well, then,” summed up Peter MacKenzie, “let’s have 
the editor of the Eagle a committee of finance. 
And we can watch the way the money is coming in and 
use what we get.” 

As the plan developed, the original committee found 
they would need sub-committees. Four or five hustling 
women were appointed to see about the serving of re- 
freshments. Further Mrs. Herringford’s 


great 


” 
cone, 


some job,” 


declare d 
very 


one on 


discussion of 












ice-cream-cone suggestion re- 
sulted in the decision that 
charging a small sum for ice- 
cream and cake and lemonade 
would be better than giving them 
away. Peter MacKenzie went 
around to the store-keepers and 
argued that the trade from the 
people on the outskirts was 
something they wanted to watch 
out for, and he coaxed them to 
put up soap-box booths and sell 
candy and peanuts and such holi- 
day luxuries. He promised to 
have a corps of the prettiest 
girls in town take turns behind 
the counters. Mrs, Herringford 
said the drinking-fountain on the 
Common needed painting and 
repairs, and that since the W. 
C. T. U. disbanded, there had 
been no money to take care of 
it. She pledged the Village Im- 
provement Society to provide the 
cake and cream and use the receipts 
for this. If there was any surplus, 
she wanted the weather-vane on the 4 
Town Hall fixed. She said that for a year 
and a half the wind had been straight west all the time. 
Mr. Lowell, boyishly athletic in his tastes, was asked 
to get in touch with such village fans as Irving Tubbs, 
Frank Feldman, and Richard Marean for the purpose of 
arranging a ball game in Millhill Lot with an out-of- 
town team. 


H® was also deputed to find a merry-go-round that could 

be brought to the town for the day’s festivities, which, 
he declared, later, was the hardest job any one ever had. 
First, he wrote the mayor or village council of every 
town in the county, asking them if there happened to be 
a merry-go-round in their vicinity, and, if so, to put him 
into communication with it. But none of his letters 
brought him any news of a merry-go-round, although in 
former seasons, as he declared, the whole county had 
fairly been alive with them. Then he read in his news- 
paper that a certain mammoth circus was visiting the 
nearest large city. With new hope, he wrote its promoters, 
only to be told that they had no merry-go-round that was 
open for engagements. Not to go into all of Mr. Lowell’s 
troubles, which extended over many weeks, a chance trav- 
eling man, whom he met, remembered that there was a 
large company in a certain town in the east that manu- 
factured merry-go-rounds and that might be able to help 
him out. They did, They gave him the exact location 
of all the merry-go-rounds in the vicinity of Girtondale, 
and with one of these Mr. Lowell was soon able to come 
to terms, guaranteeing that the cash returns for the day 
would amount to a certain sum, the committee to make 
up any deficit, provided the town—absurd thought !—did 
not patronize it sufficiently. 

John Rice was made master of ceremonies and given 
an almost czar-like authority over everybody and every- 
thing—a confidence which was not misplaced. 

At the committee meeting where Peter MacKenzie 
brought up the suggestion that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence be read somewhere, by some one, Mrs. Herring- 
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ford rose to the occasion by saying that Ralph Richardson 
was coming home to spend the Fourth with his mother 
and she didn’t see why he would not be just the one to 
read it. Richardson was one of the town’s boys who had 
been graduated at Harvard and was practising law in 
Boston. All the village people remembered how well he 
used to declaim when he was a little lad in knickerbockers, 
and the committee felt that he would read the grand old 
Declaration better than any one else they could secure. 

“We'll put up a platform on the Common by the Flag- 
pole and have Ralph go up and read it there,” decided 
John Rice. “Then we can get together what G. A. R.’s 
there are, and the Spanish War Veterans, and have old 
Captain Wilkinson pull up the flag while the band plays. 
He would just love that job.” 

When it came to the matter of the parade, Grace Heath- 
field was at the front, full of ideas. 

“There’s nothing so effective as uniformity of cos- 
tumes,” she declared. “My girls can wear their ceremonial 
dress, but I think the school children should be grouped 
and costumed—say twenty middy girls, four abreast. They 
all have blouses, and any white skirt would do; so there 
wouldn’t be any expense. The little boys and girls could 
wear white with a uniform hat, or be grouped in divisions 
with red and blue bands across their chests.” 


HE trouble is,” qualified Mr. Lowell, “that the teachers 

are rushed to death the last of the year and most of 
them will go away by the twentieth of June. Drilling the 
children to march right will be a big undertaking.” 

“That’s so,” Lucy agreed with him. “We'll have to 
appoint somebody to meet them at the schoolrooms Sat- 
urdays. I don’t see why the mothers that have been 
teachers wouldn’t take that in hand. The town is full of 
them. There is Mrs. Earl Hayes, and Ernest Adams’ wife, 
and Allie Wilkinson.” 

John Rice had been sitting thoughtfully scribbling on 
a piece of paper. 
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“Seems as if we ought to have an Uncle Sam,” he 


put in. 

“Tom Stone,” broke out Peter MacKenzie. “He’s six 
feet three. Just the man. And he’s a born actor, too.” 

The job-printing department of the Eagle contributed 
bright pink posters announcing the festivities, which the 
Boy Scouts took for miles, along the roads leading from 
the town, and stuck up on trees, so that all the people 
living far away could see them. The committee put them 
up also in the stores, market, post-office, library, and 
churches. They read simply: 





| BE SURE TO ATTEND 
GIRTONDALE’S CELEBRATION 

| JuLty 4TH 

| 


Get out at 10 a. mM. for the Parade 
See Flag-Raising on Common 


Share in Afternoon Sports 


Help Everybody Have a Good Time 
In the Evening 








HEN the Fourth dawned in misty heat, there wasn’t 

a child, man, or woman, who didn’t know that some- 

thing was going to happen on the Common worth seeing, 

nd the roads running into town were thick with wagons 

ull of people coming to look on and enjoy Girtondale’s 
ourth. 

30y Scouts had wired the whole town. Every street 

as lined with maple, elm, and horse-chestnut trees, and 

om their branches wires were stretched. Early in the 

orning the lanterns were put in place by the property 

vners. Everybody in the family turned out to help. 

rides bossily directed their new husbands—little boys 

d girls shouted from time to time, “Say, Pa, you're 











getting ~’em awfully far 
apart.” Old Captain Wilkinson 
hung his himself with his cane, 
in spite of the remonstrances of 
his unmarried daughter. 

“If you don’t shut up, Mary,” 
the old gentleman finally threat- 
ened testily, “I'll climb up into 
the trees with them. I'm going 
to put these lanterns up accord- 
ing to my own ideas, and you 
might as well make up your 
mind to it, first as last!” 

A special decoration commit- 
tee of Scouts attended to the 
public buildings; and the young 
people’s societies of the churches, 
with friendly sectarian rivalry, 
took charge of the work of pre- 
paring the stands and booths on 
the Common 

At ten o'clock the parade 

formed in the playground back of 
the schoolhouse. 
At rehearsal, when every child of 
school age had been put in line, it 
was found that the parade would only 
last a few minutes, and the committee had 
issued a call for volunteers to lengthen it. They were 
on hand in such numbers that there threatened to be no 
one to watch but the folks that had come in from out of 
town. Somebody had suggested that every state which 
was the birthplace of some one living in town be repre- 
sented. Quite a group of Maine folks marched, each 
carrying a young pine-tree and looking cool and Christ- 
masy. Two Connecticut scions had strings of wooden 
nutmegs around their necks. There were four Pennsyl- 
vanians—carrying a huge white banner with the state 
name emblazoned in red. 


IM HOLLAND, who was born right in Massachusetts, 

but had dug gold in Alaska, came trudging along with 
an impromptu totem-pole, ridiculously carved. Rhode 
Island was represented by Mrs. Andrew Mann, who 
weighed fully 250 pounds. She marched by herself, hold- 
ing aloft in her fat arms a banner lettered “Little Rhody”. 
Another funny feature of the parade was Ed Hawkins 
and his red-haired twins, under “Kansas”. The twins 
howled as loud as the band played, but their father 
trundled them right along with the wheels of the baby 
buggy twirling red, white, and blue. 
John Rice led the procession on a fine gray horse 
Uncle Sam, lean and awkward, but smiling, was on foot, 
alone. The band did its prettiest, every man gay in a 
much-braided uniform. With the lines of school children, 
and the Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts in full costume, 
the coming generation made a good showing. 

The scarlet shirts and caps of the Volunteer Fire Com- 
pany gave a bright dash of color, and thirteen young 
women beyond school age rigged an auto truck into a 
float and appeared in filmy gowns as the thirteen original 
states, each one with a blue chest band lettered with New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts Bay, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, or Georgia 
upon it. [Continued on page 80] 
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My MOSQUITO-MAN 


M. FINN 
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O think that I, Eleanor Thorne Phyllips, should 

actually be living in the midst of a real romance! 

I couldn’t believe it at first, because Aunt Sophronia 

(she’s Mother’s only in-law) keeps saying all the 

time that the age of chivalry is over. But Mother doesn’t 

think so, and neither do I. Even Aunt will have to change 
her opinion, when I tell her. 

Everybody is afraid of Aunt Sophronia; so she prac- 
tically lives all alone, except for her big Newfoundland 
dog, Jack-the-Third, in what is called Phyllip’s Castle, on 
the top of the mountain. Of course, it’s not a very high 
mountain, or her horses could never climb it. She hated 
motors, loathed newspaper notoriety, and held the rising 
generation in contempt until just lately. Her husband, 
Uncle John, died soon after the Spanish War, and her 
son, John, who left home before Mother and I moved 
North, has been in the Philippines for at least five years. 

You see, when Father met with his accident and Mother 
had only me left, she decided to live near Aunt Sophronia. 
But that was before we knew her peculiar feelings and 
tastes. It seems that she loathes red hair, and that sad 
little women in black get on her nerves. Poor Mother is 
so sensitive to Aunt’s brusque speeches that she gets 
awfully dignified; whereas I have hard work to remember 
Mother’s excellent training. Every red hair promptly 
stands on end, and it’s a Charge of the Six Hundred! 

Mother and I live in the cutest cottage, on the side 
of the hill. It’s red brick, and over the white piazza hun- 
dreds of rambler roses climb in season. : 

But what are mere ordinary affairs like Aunts and 
houses and red hair at a time like this? 

This is the way it all happened. Mother and I were 
up at the castle paying Aunt a most formal call. I was 
on my best behavior, trying to convince Aunt that all 
Mother’s care wasn’t wasted, as she so cheerfully pre- 
dicted at the time of the never-to-be-forgotten Charge. 
Aunt was particularly amiable—she even sent me up to 
her room, something unheard of, to look on her desk for 
the picture of John, who had written her that he would 
be home that month, 

As I entered the sacred precincts, I glanced around for 
the picture. There was a silver frame on the desk, and— 
would you believe it?—smiling out at me was the face of 
the Mosquito-Man! 


WAS so excited I forgot Aunt had sent me for her 

son’s picture, and just looked and looked at those dark 
kind eyes, until I could almost feel myself being lifted out 
of the swamp in Carolina, and hear the deep voice saying: 

“IT was looking for mosquitoes, but I seem to have 
found something much more precious!” 

Then he carried me back to old Mammy Susan, al- 
though I was a big girl over twelve, and made her hustle 
me right home to have my poor legs bandaged. I had 
been so scratched and torn by the underbrush that I was 
a mass of bruises for a long time. That was the last time 
I hunted for butterflies. I was sick with a fever that 
every one said I had contracted in what they now call the 
Fever Swamp. 

I was interrupted in my thoughts by hearing Aunt 
say, in her sharpest tones: 

“Sitting at my desk, indeed! Well, I declare! I don’t 
know what we're coming to!” and she shook her head 
in despair. “Rise, Eleanor! In my young days, we never 
sat when our elders stood—and we always did what we 
were told. Give me the picture!” and she pointed to the 
Mosquito-Man! 


“This?” and I pointed to the picture in my turn. “You 
don’t mean—why, is He your son?” 

“Yes,” she said shortly. 

“He must be the nicest man in the world!” I cried 
and | meant it, too. 

Aunt actually beamed; then she remembered, an 
said: 

“Why, what do you know about men? In my time 
men were never mentioned except in the most impersona 
way!” 

“Oh, but don’t you just love him, Aunt Sophronia?’ 
I cried, giving her his picture and ignoring that last re 
mark of hers, “he’s so big and strong! And his eyes 
look at you so kindly.” 

I pointed to the eyes, and looked up at Aunt sud- 
denly. There were tears in hers, and I realized, all at 
once, that behind her bluntness Aunt was just like other 
women, and that maybe she cares for her John the way 
Mother loves me! 

Of course, I’m not a blood relation. I’m just a 
Phyllips by courtesy of the law. Still, it gave me a 
privilege which I had never cared to use before. Righi 
there, in the privacy of her boudoir, I put my arms 
around her and told her that she wouldn’t be lonely any 
more, because I felt, somehow, that this time he would 
stay at home for good. 


QO Eleanor, if he only would! He seems to prefer 
mosquitoes and bugs to his poor old Mother.” 

“I don’t believe it, at all,” I contradicted, absolutel) 
forgetting my manners. “Perhaps he’s been doing all this 
traveling and experimenting for some big reason that 
nobody knows but himself. I shouldn’t be one bit sur- 
prised, Aunt Sophronia,” I continued solemnly, “to find 
that he’s been doing something perfectly splendid, some- 
thing secret and awfully important, you know.” 

“Do you suppose he could be married—oh, dear! What 
shall I do if he’s married a native! It would be just like 
him to bring home a souvenir of his trip!” and Aunt 
collapsed into a chair. 

I couldn’t help laughing at the idea, and went to th 
door to call Mother. 

“Mother! Aunt’s son is the nicest man! Do come up 
and assure her that a Phyllips could never marry a for- 
eigner—let alone a Filipino.” 

With that Mother hurried in, and we told her all about 
it. Of course, I didn’t mention the fever swamp—| 
wanted to tell Mother alone, first. But we stayed to 
dinner and had really quite the jolliest kind of a time 
Aunt didn’t correct me once, and she was perfectly sweet 
to Mother. In fact, when we were going, she remarked 
that I had inherited Mother’s sweet Southern voice, and 
that if red hair is brushed a hundred times a night it ca: 
be made to look almost like gold. I overheard her telling 
Mother that I had grown up to be a credit to the family 
and that my ideas of men were quite unusual in one s 
young—due, no doubt, to Mother’s excellent training! 

A few days after our call, I went up to see Aunt and 
incidentally to get the latest news about my Mosquito-Man 
Jack-the-Third met me at the garden wall. As we went 
up the driveway, I noticed some men with cameras behind 
the wall. I determined to make them go away, because | 
knew how opposed to all that sort of thing Aunt Sophroni: 
is. So I called out, keeping my hand on Jack-the-Third’ 
collar: 

“Why are you taking pictures of my Aunt’s house 
She would not like it at all.” 
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“IT beg your pardon,” one of them called over, “but 


isn’t this the house of the scientist?” 


“No, indeed!” | replied, glad to be able to reply in the 


negative; “only my Aunt, Mrs. Sophronia Phyllips, and 
Jack-the-Third, and the servants, live here. You'd better 
gO away, at once. I can’t hold him in much longer.” 
And, with that, I turned and walked up the path. It 
was so windy I had all I could do to keep my balance 
and hold in Jack-the-Third. 
I noticed a beautiful new motor outside, and was sur- 


"MY POOR BOY: SUCH A WELCOME 
HOME! THE NAME OF A PHYLLIPS 
IN THE PUBLIC PRINT!” 


MARY LANE “MIRE, 


prised to find that Aunt was out for her morning drive. 
I wondered who could be calling at such an early hour. 
However, I went in, and made at once for the drawing- 
room—it was there Aunt had left the picture of the 
Mosquito-Man a few nights before. And there it was. | 
showed it to Jack-the-Third. “Now, sir,” I said solemnly, 
“I’m showing you the picture of the nicest man I ever met.” 

Jack-the-Third barked to show his appreciation of the 
honor that was being conferred upon him. 

“Take a good look at his face, so you'll know him 
when he comes. He’ll be nice to you, and he'll love you 
as I do,” and I put my arms around his neck, “but when 
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he tells you to sit up and beg, you're to sit up and beg, 
sir! And if he wants something fetched, even if he looks 
at you with the kindest smile, you must do just like thi 
Here, I'll show you! Stand, face the door, and run for 
your life!” 

But, just then, | looked up, and it was I who ran 
not Jack-the-Third. I rushed into the next room, expect 
ing to get out, but found the maid had neglected to unlock 
the outer door. So there | was! After a second | drew 
the portieres apart just a tiny slit, and this is the picture 

I saw 
A tall, dark young man 
bending over Jack-the- 
rhird, patting his head, 
and laughing to himself, 
while the dog wagged his 
£ tail furiously and lifted 
“ his big brown eyes to the 
brown eyes above him 
Then he gave a joyful bark. 

“Well, old man, i! 
rather expected you to be 
standing guard on the old 
place, especially when the 
Mater is out; but, instead, 
| find you shamelessly 
flirting with what must be 
either a fairy or a rare 
butterfly, she disappeared 
so quickly I believe she 
flew in this direction” 
and he turned toward my 
hiding-place. 


|. CAUGHT my breath, 
then stepped out from 
between the green curtains. 
Some of my _ refractory 
curls had loosened in my 
mad flight, and I just 
leaned against the velvet 
curtains breathlessly. Jack- 
the-Third came _ nosing 
up to me, as if to assure 
me that he had not de- 
serted me altogether. | 
put my hand on his dear 
head, and waited to see 
if the Mosquito-Man (for, 
of course, it was he!) 
would recognize me. 

We stood there, in just 
that way, for the longest 
time. He stared at me as 
if he thought he had got 
into the wrong house. H<¢ 
finally put his hand to his 
head, and ran his fingers 
through his dark hair 

“I beg your pardon for 
frightening you away I 
heard some one talking in 
the drawing-room, and 
when Jack-the-Third 
barked, I thought it must be Mother, after all, though they 
said she was out. You are real flesh and blood, aren't 
you?” and he laughed in the very tones I remembered 
well. Then I smiled up at him, and in a flash, he remem- 
bered me I could see it in his eyes 


“Why,” he cried, “you're the Mosquito-Girl! All 


grown up—the first to welcome me home!” 

I nodded. “Tell me.” I said still holding on to the 
curtains, “did you get it, too? Typhoid, I mean. You 
know, it’s the fever swamp, and all the mosquitoes 

Just then, at that most exciting of all moments, Aunt 
Sophronia appeared on the threshold 
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“John!” she cried in a queer voice. 

I toppled over backwards into the back room, and sat 
with my fingers in my ears for the longest time, Finally, 
the Mosquito-Man came in. 

“Mother,” he called, “come in and see what I’ve found 

-the rarest specimen of my wanderings!” and he stood 
looking down at me with the same expression he had 
worn when he pulled me out of the swamp, only, some- 
how, different. 

Aunt hurried in. 

“Oh,” she cried, “it’s only Eleanor. She’s the poor— 
I mean, the little cousin I wrote you about. But, per- 
haps, you don’t remember. This is my John,” she said 
to me. “What do you think of him?” 

I looked at him out of the corner of my eye. 

Aunt is so practical! All the romance disappeared 
when she entered the scene. So I just stood up and said 
in my most grown-up manner that I was delighted to 
meet him again, and that I was sure Mother would be 
delighted to hear of his safe arrival. 

“Oh, you dori’t really have to go, do you? You see, 
if I’m going to live at home forever and ever, as Mother 
wants me to, 1 want to get acquainted with the nicest 
people right away. Besides, there’s another reason!” and 
he smiled in the jolliest way. 

“That's a good idea, John,” broke in Aunt Sophronia. 
“I hope you and Eleanor will be friends. I’m thinking of 
having her come out next season, and it will be splendid 
for her to have you for an escort!” 

Splendid for me, indeed! I felt the rushing feet of 
the Six Hundred. Before I knew it, I was at the door, 
saying in the haughtiest voice imaginable: 

“But Mother and I have decided that I shall never 
‘come out’. Nothing would induce me to become a society 
girl. I intend really to live, not to become an automatic 
machine!” and with that I was off. 

Before I had left the house, I was mortified. Not so 
much at what I had said, but the way J had hurled the 
words at them both. And just when Aunt and I were 
getting to be real friends! It was too bad, but even if 
she had meant it kindly, she had no right to disregard 
dear little Mother so completely, just because of her tiny 
income. I certainly was hot! 

I started down the hill at a brisk pace. Suddenly, I 
heard the honk-honk of a machine. I turned to see the 
beautiful car I had noticed outside of Aunt’s house. To 
my surprise, it slowed up as it neared me, and there, sit- 
ting at the wheel, was the Mosquito-Man. 

He leaned over the side, saying in the gentlest voice: 

“Won't you forgive Mother? She didn’t mean it in 
the way you thought she did. You see, she’s rather sel- 
fish, thinking of my pleasure. She knew I'd be overjoyed 
if you'd recognize my existence.” 


| TURNED. “I wasn’t angry for myself, but for Mother. 

You'll realize why, when you meet her.” 

“Do be kind to me and let me drive you home, And 
let’s take the longest way round,” he added, as he helped 
me into the machine. “I’ve lots of questions to ask about 
places and people, and I want to know all that happened 
after your old nurse took you home that day; so let’s 
begin right away.” 

There was really no reason why I shouldn't go with 
him. He was my cousin twice-removed, and if I said 
no, he would think I was still vexed. So I said in my 
nicest manner, as we started down the hill: 

“If there’s any information I can give such a learned 
man, I shall be charmed.” 

Not to go too much into detail (although I hate to 
skip anything), we had a wonderful half-hour. We talked 
about the fever swamp, and how terrible it was that such 
a menace to the public’s health should be allowed to exist. 
He got awfully excited when I told him that it is still 
there. The first free time he has, away from some book 
he is writing, he is going right down there and show the 
place up. 
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3y the time he left Mother's, I felt I had known him 
for a long time. He just seemed to fall in love with her, 
and she certainly was charmed. She told me, after he 
left, that it was a great pleasure to meet a young man 
who had accomplished so much. It seems she read a few 
articles of his and never connected him with Aunt Sophro- 
nia, at all—of course, nobody would! Mother said 
he has made harmful insects a hobby, and traveled in 
almost every known place, experimenting on different spe- 
cies. He’s much older than I thought—actually thirty! 
That makes him—let me see!---twelve years older than 
I am. Yet, the way he acted when he saw me in the 
drawing-room would make one think he was still young 
enough to be romantic. Perhaps it doesn’t depend so much 
upon how old a person is, as whether he is still young 
inside, and hasn’t been disappointed in people and things. 


OTHER and I went up to the big house for dinner. 

Aunt Sophronia had a regular banquet for her John. 
We were certainly entertained by a very different Aunt 
Sophronia. She kissed me, and told me not to mind the 
words of an old woman. While she and Mother were 
discussing whether John had changed much in the last 
fifteen years, he was showing me a collection of the most 
wonderful snapshots I have ever seen, of strange places 
in India, and the Philippines, and China. Some were 
taken from the tops of mountains and some from a cliff 
at moonlight, showing quaint Japanese sails in a silvery 
sea. 

When we were examining these, the butler brought 
in the evening papers. Nobody looked at them for a 
while. I was so far away in Japan or China—I forget 
which, now—I didn’t realize for a full minute that Aunt 
was excitedly walking up and down the room, waving the 
paper in her hand. 

“Mother, why—what can be the matter?” 

“My poor boy! Such a welcome home! The name 
of a Phyllips in the public print! And Eleanor, too, as | 
live !” 

“What!” I gasped, and rushed over to her. 

Right there on the first page of the paper was the 
picture of a girl and a dog. There was something vaguely 
familiar about the latter. 

“Why, it’s the image of Jack-the-Third!” I exclaimed 

The Mosquito-Man looked over my shoulder. 

“It’s the image of—some one else!” he cried, and he 
pointed to the jaunty hat with the pheasant’s tail. 

“Why—why, it’s—” 

“Eleanor Thorne Phyllips, will you kindly explain how 
it happens that your picture was taken on my driveway, 
and who gave those reporters such a fund of information 
—that’s what I want to know!” 

“Why, this morning, when I came up to see you, there 
were a lot of men with cameras out by the wall. I was 
with Jack-the-Third, and I told them to go right away, 
as you wouldn’t like them to take pictures of the place 
And they actually dared to take pictures of me! Why, 
Aunt, I didn’t even know they were doing it!” 

“Never mind, dearie,” said Mother, “of course, it’s un- 
fortunate; but there’s no name—it just says—‘cousin of 
the famous scientist waiting to welcome him home’.” 

Aunt visibly softened at that. 

“Why, John, where are my glasses ?—show me the place 
—dear me! to think that my John has made such a name 
for himself! I always had an idea that newspapers onl) 
published dreadful untruths about people. Every one | 
have ever read was full of scandals and low gossip—but 
of course, this is quite different. Odd, too, because I al 
ways thought that this paper was the worst of them all.” 

Aunt’s face was flushed with excitement and pride, as 
she reached for the paper and put her glasses on upside- 
down. 

Of course, it was killing! Jack hadn’t said a word 
but he suddenly looked at me and then we both burst 
out laughing. 

[Continued on page (6) 
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IN THE HAND 


By FLORENCE WILLARD 


HE mocker next door was court- 

ing. There was no doubt of it. 

His joyous warbles and the frank 

enthusiasm with which he chirped 
and trilled left no ane in the dark as to 
luis intentions. Rose Keats laid aside her 
book and listened. When you have 
brought a bird up the way it should go, 
it is distinctly annoying to have it desert 
the first summer and fly over the hedge 
to court in the next garden. Rose felt 
aggrieved, the more so that Aunt Jane 
had prophesied this very thing. Aunt 
Jane had disapproved of the crumbs her 
niece spread upon the walks, and fre- 
auently referred to them as “messy”. 
Aunt Jane had no fondness for mockers. 

And, now, the exasperating bird was 
in the next garden, singing for the bene- 
fit of his lady-love—and of the next-door 
young man. Rose did not like the next- 
door young man. It is true, she had seen 
him only once; but, when one is twenty, 
one forms dislikes with startling prompt- 
ness. He had a way about him that made 
one feel he was laughing, just a little, 
at the world, and Rose did not like to 
be laughed at. She was used to beinz 
scolded—Aunt Jane saw to that—but be- 
ing teased— No! she did not like the 
young man next door. 

She said so to herself every morning 
when his big red racing-car shot past 
her window. He lived in a house all by 
himself, which was distinctly peculiar; 
for it was a large house, of the rambling 
type well-suited to California. He was 
very rich, which was also unpleasant. 
Rose was not rich. Whatever money 
there was belonged to Aunt Jane, and 
she was made to feel that it was only 
by Aunt Jane’s doubtful kindness she 
could live. Aunt Jane did not approve 
of women earning their own living: it 
was not done in her day. And so Rose 
had only her books and her bird, the 
mocker that had been brought up in 
the laurel hedge, ever since he was a 
mere uninteresting egg. And now, the 
young man next door, who had every- 
thing, had stolen her bird. 

The mocker’s voice rose higher. 
Rose got up from the grass at the 
foot of the apricot tree and listened. 

It was annoying to think that what- 
ever might be going on was lost to 
view. From the other side of the 
hedge came a soft and enticing 
twitter. Rose stood on her tiptoes 
and tried to look over, but the 
laurel was high, and Rose was— 
just as tall as she ought to be and 
not an inch more. She could see 


nothing. There was another 

burst of song. Rose looked du- 

biously at the apricot tree, and, 
then, defiantly, in the direc- — 
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tion of the house from any one of whose 
windows Aunt Jane might be watching. 

“He’s my bird,” she remarked to her- 
self; “and I’ve a right to see what he’s 
up to.” The apricot tree leaned over the 
hedge in a most convenient manner 
There was a fork in the limbs that made 
an ideal seat, where one could survey the 
next-door garden at one’s ease. Rose 
had often sat there when she was 
younger. Just now, she found her skirts 
very much in the way; also, the ground 
seemed farther off than she had expected 
She clung to the trunk of the tree and 
stared around dizzily \ voice came to 
her from below.” 

“Are you a new kind of apricot?” it 


said. “Because, if you are, | won't dare 
pick you up.” Rose blushed Below, 
stood the young man next door. It was 


bad enough to be found in this position, 
but worse to be made fun of. Their only 
encounter had been once when she had 
rescued him from the wrath of Aunt 
Jane. Aunt Jane had caught him picking 
an apricot from the limb which hung 
over the fence, He was evidently re- 
membering it now. Rose tried to look 
dignified. 


WAS looking for a bird,” she said. 

The young man appeared interested. 

“What kind of a bird?” he asked 

“It was a mocking-bird,” said Rose. “I 
saw him fly over here 

The young man nodded his head. “Yes,” 
he said, “he’s my mocker. | feed him 
every morning—I feed him cake.” Rose 
leaned forward. 

“He isn’t yours,” she said ; “he’s mine 

I've brought him up ever since he was 
an egg. I fed him bread every morn- 
ing.” She paused. From the other end 
of the garden came a faint “cheep, 


chee p”. 

The young man smiled up at her. “I 
think he’s met a very nice lady 
mocker,” he said. “She looks just 


the thing for him.” Rose was not to 
be distracted by a change of subject. 
“I don't think you ought to lure him 
away with cake,” she said. “I 
brought him up on bread.” The 
young man next door sat down on 
the grass and prepared for an 
argument 
“If you were a mocker,” he 
said, “wouldn’t you prefer cake?” 
Rose ignored him 
“If he knows what’s good for 
him, he'll build on my side of 
the hedge,” she said. “I don’t 
think it’s healthy on this side.” 
“You don’t seem to mind it 
yourself,” said the young man 


\ . ° 
\ next door with a twinkle in 
A his eyes. Rose blushed. It 
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occurred to her that they had not been introduced. She 
was sure Aunt Jane would disapprove. She drew herself 
up as stiffly as the limited space between the limbs allowed. 

“I’m only staying because I can’t get down while you're 
here,” she retorted. The young man shook his head. 

“Being a gentleman,” he remarked, “I can’t leave until 
you are safely down. It’s rather a tough situation, isn’t 
it? It really looks as though you'd have to stay up there 
all night.” Suddenly his face brightened. “Unless,” he 
added, “I could turn my back.” He turned squarely about, 
his broad-shouldered back to her, and began whistling a 
barcarole. Rose tried to stand up on the limb, Then 
she sat down. 

“T wish you wouldn’t whistle,” 
voice, “it makes me nervous.” 

“IT only thought you’d rather I did something,” said 
the young man apologetically. He waited for a moment. 

“All right?” he called. 

“No,” said Rose, “I’m not down yet 
her voice made the young man turn. 

“You're sure you’re not afraid?” he asked. 


she said, in a grieved 


” 


Something in 


F course, I’m not afraid!” she answered. “I don’t like 

to be hurried.” There was a long pause. The young 
man stood with his hands in his pockets, Finally, he spoke. 

“Down safely?” he asked. Rose forgot to be dignified. 
Her voice sounded a trifle wobbly. 

“I’m not down at all,” she said. 
little sob. “I—I think I’m afraid. 
The young man turned. 

“Hold on!” he called. “I'll get you down in a jiffy,” 
and he disappeared. Rose closed her eyes and held on. 
She held on so tightly that her arms were scratched by 
the bark. After a minute the young man reappeared. He 
was carrying a table, which he placed against the hedge. 
The young man was very tall. When he stood on the 
table he could reach the limb with ease, aad in a minute 
he had swung himself up beside her. . 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” he scolded. “Do you sup- 
pose I’d have let you sit there talking if I had known you 
were afraid? Here, put your foot there.” Rose was not 
used to being ordered about by young men, and she re- 
sented it. 

“T think I can manage it alone, now,” she said, as she 
reached the ground. The young man sat on the limb 
above her. His cheerful smile had returned and he seemed 
to propose staying for some time. 

“Aren't you going to invite me to call?” he asked. 
Rose felt her hair slipping into her neck. She had a 
premonition that it was going to come down. A hot 
wave of anger surged over her as she saw him balance 
airily on a limb. 


Suddenly she gave a 
I can’t seem to let go.” 


E’VE not been introduced,” she said. “And, besides, 

Aunt Jane wouldn't like it.” The young man drew 

himself up by one hand. She thought he was going, but, 
no! he turned and nodded solemnly. 

“All right!” he said. “But, remember! the mocker 
stays on my side of the hedge.” With which parting shot 
he walked lightly along the limb and swung over the 
other side. 

As Rose walked up to the house, she reviewed the 
situation in her mind and decided two things. First, that 
the mocker should not build on the other side of the 
hedge; and, secondly, that the young man next door had 
nice eyes. 

The next morning Rose was out early. She usually 
‘was out early to avoid Aunt Jane, but this morning she 
had another motive. In one hand she held a piece of 
cake. In the other, a bundle of colored yarns. She went 
first to the hedge. It was quite natural she should go 
there, she told herself. The mocker was there already; 
she could hear him, singing on the other side, Anyway, 


it was too early for the young man next door to be up. 
She began crumbling the cake and scattering it upon 
the grass. 


Suddenly, a voice came from above her. 
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“That isn’t fair,” it remarked. “Your cake has frost- 
ing.” Rose looked up. In the apricot tree sat the young 
man next door. 

“You oughtn’t to be on this side of the hedge,” she 
remarked. 

“I didn’t say that when I found you trespassing,” said 
the young man. “And, besides, I’m merely watching out 
for my interests. I insist that you’re not playing fair 
when you give him cake with frosting.” Rose crumbled 
the last bit of cake and dropped it by the bird pool. 

“You gave him cake yourself,” she said. 

“Without frosting,” the young man said firmly. “With- 
out frosting! A bachelor never has cake with frosting. 
There’s lots of things we don’t have,” he added. Rose 
refused to sympathize. 

“It seems to me that you’ve everything you can pos- 
sibly need,” she remarked. The young man shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “there are several things I’d like.” Sud- 
denly his face brightened. “That reminds me, I’ve not 
introduced myself. I’m Robert Edgerton. Do you like 
the name?” he asked anxiously. 

“I don’t see that it makes any 
like it or not,” said Rose shortly. 

“You're right,” agreed the young man. “It’s the per- 
son, not the name, isn’t it?” Rose moved away. 

“It’s breakfast-time,” she said, “and I mustn’t stay any 
longer.” She started toward the house. Suddenly, she 
heard some one striding along the path, and the young 
man next door came up behind her. 

“Here,” he said, “you dropped 
hand he held a bundle of colored yarns. 
her foot. 

“I dropped them on purpose,’ 
there for the mocker to build 
shook his finger at her. 


difference whether I 


something.” In _ his 
Rose stamped 
’ she said. “I want them 
with.” The young man 


O you call that fair?” he asked. “How was I to have 
any? You knew perfectly well that I hadn't any- 
thing but string to offer. I’m ashamed of you.” Rose 
perceived Aunt Jane descending upon them from the porch. 
“Please go,” she pleaded. “Please go! Auntie’s com- 
ing.” With all the airs of a conspirator the young man 
backed into the shrubbery. 

“I go!” he hissed, “but if you need protection, I am 
near.” And Rose was too busy diverting the attention 
of Aunt Jane’s near-sighted eyes to be properly indignant. 

It was a week before she saw him again. She told 
herself that it was a great relief to sit under the apricot 
tree and read without fear of interruption. And yet, one 
annoyance remained. The mocker seemed .still undecided. 
He did not even sing, but only fluttered to earth occa- 
sionally to pick up a crumb of her cake. As far as she 
could see, the little bundle of wools was untouched. Evi- 
dently, the home was uncertain. She began to feel almost 
hurt by his lack of responsibility, until, one day, called 
by an unexpected burst of song from the other side of 
the hedge, she dropped her book. 

“I think it’s high time you knew your mind,” she 
scolded, looking about for the culprit. A sepulchral voice 
answered from the tree above. 

“I do!” it said. Rose looked up. 

“T thought you had gone away.” 

The young man shook his head. 
awhile. I’m glad you missed me. 

“T didn’t miss you,” said Rose indignantly. 
meant I didn’t want you to come—” 

“Then why do you sit here?” asked the young man. 
“That’s manifestly tempting Providence.” 

“Rose tossed her head. “I came here to see the mocker,” 
she said. The young man looked at her for a minute. 

“There are times,” he remarked. “when you look very 
much like your Aunt Jane.” Rose got to her feet. 

“I'm going into the house,” she said. The young man 
next door stood up on the limb. There was real concern 
in his voice. 


“T had to be away for 
That’s nice of you.” 
“T only 


[Concluded on page 67] 
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ACROSS THE LAWN THEY GO, 


EXPRESSING 








THE NATURAL 


POETRY OF MOTION 


ALL 


RECAPTURING A LOST JOY 


HOW TWENTY CHILDREN ARE TRAINED TO EXPRESS HAPPINESS 


By HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT 


HEN, in that clearer light that comes in retro- 
spection, our descendants count up the artists 
of the twentieth century, they wili include, 
as preeminent in her domain, Isadora Duncan. 

Isadora Duncan is a dancer. Until very recently, here in 
America, dancing and art seemed very far apart. We 
had to wait until one of our own women taught us that 
dancing, one of the beautiful forms of human expression, 
deserved a place among the finest creations of mankind, 
with painting, and music, and literature. Isadora Duncan 
has done this. 

Alone, with no teachers, with no “influence”, she has 
taken dancing from its low estate and replaced it where 
the ancient peoples held it, as a spiritual and even religious 
means of translating human emotion. In England, in 
Germany, in France, and in Russia, Isadora Duncan has 
been- received by the greatest artists as one of them; by 
the public, as a genius in reviving and revivifying what 
had seemed to be a lost art. America has seen compara- 
tively little of this wonderful daughter of hers, simply 
because, before Americans could realize her greatness, 
Europe had to teach them appreciation. , 

Isadora Duncan is a Californian. She has danced all 
her days, as she lived them. When she first came to New 
York and opened a small studio, it met with little success. 
Then she went abroad, and at once was accorded recog- 





nition. In London, Ellen Terry rose in the theater as she 
danced and told the spectators that they were seeing 
“the most incom- 
parably beautiful 


dancing in the 
world”. 

W hen she re- 
turned to America 
in 1908, it was tri- 
umphantly, with 
New York ready 
to welcome her 
and to accord her 
the admiration it 
had withheld from 
her before. Since 
that time she has 
lived mainly 
abroad, with occa- 
sional trips to this 
country; but when 








DANCING IS PLAY TO THEM 


the present European war broke out and the French 
government ordered all non-combatants to leave Paris, 
the entire Duncan household came to America. America 


had seen something of the artist, but it knew little of the 
woman, Isadora Duncan, or of her life outside the theater 

The Duncan household is a new thing in America. It 
includes twenty children, ranging in age from seven to 
twenty years, who have been adopted by Miss Duncan 
and who are hers until they are twenty-one years of age 
And she is training them in dancing, yes, but the dancing 
is only a means toward making hem the most beautiful 
of women in body and soul. 

This makes what is often falsely called Isadora Dun 


can’s school. There is no school in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Miss Duncan accepts no pupils at any pric« 
She does not “teach” dancing, except as one teaches 


spoken English. Her children dance, as she dances, be- 


cause of the joy of expression through the body. 


‘THE key-note of Miss Duncan’s idea is happiness. To 
American ears that may sound like an insecure foun- 
dation upon which to manage a household of twenty very 
lively human beings. To reach Miss Duncan's studio in 
New York City, one must pass from noisy Fourth Ave- 
nue, from the shrill cries of newsboys, the clang of trolley 
gongs, the honking of automobiles, up a dingy staircase, 
through a narrow dressing-room, an office, into space 
dim, half-lighted with a softened 
neath the feet, a 
soft thick cover- 
gray. Far 


vast, rose glow. Be- 





ing of 
above, a gray roof 
And, between . 
lofty walls of soft 
gray velvet hang- 
ing in folds that 
billow suddenly as 
some one 
behind them. In 
the gray roof a 
rose-shaded light 


passes 





sends down a dif- 
fused radiance. On 
three sides the 
gray misty walls 
are unbroken 


Along the fourth 
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are archways and screens separating the studio proper 


from a hall, and before these a piano, two or three cush- 
ioned divans covered with apricot velvets, here and there 


a chair. People are talking in the dim light; there is a 
confused sound of many voices, an occasional figure 
stands out clearly against the misty background. There 


is a silence, and a musical voice says 

“Now!” 

Across the gray floor there is a mad scamper of many 

There they turn and wait. 
There 


One is 


feet hurrying to the far corner. 
One can see quite clearly, now. 
are two groups in the corner. 
of very small figures, clad in scanty gray 
garments that cover from shoulder half- 
way to the knee, leaving necks, arms, 
feet bare. The other is of 
wearing long Greek robes, 
The mu- 


legs, and 
taller girls, 
togas, and sandals of yellow. 
sic begins. From out the corner springs 
a tiny figure, its arms outstretched, its 
face upturned toward the light. In per- 
fect time it comes forward from corner 
to corner across the gray floor, moving 
quickly, yet so lightly that it seems to 
alight merely to flit again. As it turns 
at the gray draperies there comes an 
other alone. And then another and an- 
other, until the air is filled with flying 
forms. The soft light from the roof 
falls upon the score of upturned faces, 
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DANCING IN THE 


For the 
and a 


radiant with happiness. They who watch, envy. 

joy that is upon the the children is real 
lost joy to most of us who will never know the delight of 
After the dances they cluster about 


faces of 


physical expression. 


the piano, laughing, chattering. 


Near them stands Isadora, as they call her, her tall 
beautiful body also clad in the Greek garments 
“It is time for supper,” she chides. 


|‘ four languages comes a volley of laughing protest: 
“No, no, no, not yet!” Smilingly, she yields a few 

And then, at last, for it is quite time, 
flurry, 


minutes longer. 


there is another 


and twelve little girls and 
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head to toe in 
distinct 
color. 


one 

warm 
As they 
under the 
lights, the 
warm 
leap into life, 
purple, ma - 
hogany, 


pass 


tones 


THEIR VERY ATTITUDE EXPRESSES JOY 


brown, yellow splotches of life 
amid the drab black and gray 
of the conventional passersby. 

Back in the studio the older 
girls are talking to the assem- 
bled guests, a brilliant com- 
pany, for in the few months 
Miss Duncan has been in 
America her studio has be- 
come 2a meeting-place for ar- 
tists, musicians, and thinkers, 
both men and women. There 
are seven of the older girls, and 
they have been with Miss Dun- 
can for ten years. They are 
beautiful creatures, radiant with 
vitality, and give fair promise 
of upholding the ideal Miss 
Duncan has cherished for them. 
To understand that ideal, it is necessary 
to understand Miss Duncan. 

To be the most wonderful dancer 
in the world was a triumph, but Miss 
was more interested in her art 
than in herself. She, being mortal, must 
die, and her art must die with her. Lest 
her lifetime of labor be in vain, she gave herself to bring- 
Just what this 
Miss Duncan’s 


Duncan 


ing into being the dancer of the future. 
dancer is to represent is best told in 
own words: 

“It is not only a question of true art; it is a question 
of the development of perfect mothers and the birth of 
healthy and beautiful children. The dancer of the future 
will be one whose body and soul shall have grown so har- 
moniously together that the natural language of that soul 
will have become the movement of the body. She will 
dance not in the form of nymph, nor fairy, nor coquette, 
woman in its and purest ex- 

pression. She will realize 
woman’s 


but in the form of greatest 


the mission of 





one boy go out into the rear body and its holiness. 
noisy street to the house From all parts of her body 
they know as home. shall shine radiant intelli- 

gence bringing to the 


Those who have watched 
are conscious of elation, 
and of the wish that chil- 
dren—all children, could 
know such joy of motion. 
As they walk through the 
city streets, many curious 
follow. The chil- 


dressed as ordi- 


glance S 

dren are 
nary children, except that 
the clothing is very simple 
without ornamentation and 








world the message of the 
and aspirations 
f thousands of women. 
She shall dance the free- 
dom of woman, She will 
help womankind to a new 
knowledge of the possible 
strength beauty of 
their bodies, and of the 
relation of their bodies to 
the earth nature and to the 


thoughts 


and 








that every child is from 


children of the future. Oh, 
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and one English child. The boy is nine years old. At 
present, they are living in the house facing Gramercy 
Park, which has, as its head, Miss Duncan’s brother and 
his wife. The household also includes the trained nurse, 
an under nurse, a charming young English woman who 
gives the children their English instruction, and a wardrobe 
mistress. The costumes of all the household follow the 
Greek idea of simplicity. House gowns are of one piece, 
without fastenings, and slip on over the head. For the 
street more conventional garb is worn, but the warm 
colors of the children’s suits are not to be obtained at 
ready-made shops, but are designed and made especial 
for them. The older girls have almost graduated from 
a fixed routine, and, indeed, in the Duncan household no 
routine is so fixed that it is unalterable. But, generally, 

the little ones rise and 

















— 





THE GOWNS FOR THE OLDER 
GIRLS ARE OF THE SIMPLEST 





she is coming !—the dancer 
of the future, the free 
spirit, who will inhabit the 
body of the new woman; 
more glorious than any 
woman that has yet been; 
more beautiful than the 
Egyptians, than the Greeks, 
than all women of past cen- foes gexeein 
turies—the highest intelli- GREECE 

gence in the freest body.” 

To this ideal the twenty children now with her have 
been dedicated. Miss Duncan has gathered them quite 
literally from the four corners of the earth. When she 
is ready to add to her household, she advertises the fact 
and the conditions. Parents who want their children 
with her bring them to be examined. In the Duncan 
household is a trained nurse who goes over them care- 
fully. Those who are normal and perfect are tested by 
Miss Duncan. Then if she decides to take them they come 
to her. Their parents agree to let them remain with her 
until they are twenty-one years of age, after which they 
are free of all responsibility to Miss Duncan. Meanwhile, 
if the parents are within reach, they visit the children, and 
one month in the year the children may spend with them. 
Otherwise, Miss Duncan takes the entire responsibility. 
She feeds and clothes and educates them at her own 
expense. 





FROM OLD 








‘ 
HE older girls have almost finished their education. 
Besides their dancing instruction, they have been well 
trained in all the branches of education. They speak three 
languages. They sing; several of them play musical in- 
struments. They have traveled with Miss Duncan, have 
lived in many countries, 
mainly in France and Ger- 





breakfast at eight They 
ii. ww, have for breakfast just 
> ‘> fe “a - 
ae, _, what any child of that age 
> should have, fruit, cereals 


and toast, and milk At 
nine they begin their stud 
ies: arithmetic, spelling, 
and a great deal of Eng 


lish and mythology. A 
singing-master gives them 
lessons. At twelve they 
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lunch on vegetables and dessert, with meat perhaps four 
times a weck. Immediately after lunch they go to bed 
At two, they rise and go out to play. At four, they go 
to the studio and dance until about six, then home to 
a supper of one green vegetable, potatoes, and dessert, 
play till seven-thirty, and then to bed. 
The little ones sleep in two large dormitory rooms, and 
every child is responsible for the making of her little 
white bed. She has, be- 
sides her regular ward- 





many, and have had the 
advantage of comparison 
of the life of many peo- 
ples. Before long, they 
will be ready to take their 
choice of remaining with 
Miss Duncan or of going 
back to their parents, or 
out into the world, alone. 

The larger group is 
just beginning. The twelve 
girls and one boy have 
been with Miss Duncan 
about a year. They range 
in age from seven to 
twelve years. Among them 
are five Russians, five 
French, one American, 








THEY WEAR NO CLOTHES THAT WILL IMPEDE THEIR MOVEMENTS 


robe, a special drawer for 
her toys, which is not too 
rigidly inspected as to or- 
der. And in the _ nice 
white bathroom she has 
the prettiest of blue-bor 
dered towels to induce her 


to like cleanliness The 
towels are just a part of 
the house scheme For, 


although the furnishings 
are simple and few, they 
are attractive. The chil 





dren have no restrictions 
of useless carpets and 


> 


. 
J 


bric-a-brac. The floors 


\. 
are bare, the walls hung 


[Concluded on page 77] 
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FACETIOUS FAMILY 


ELIZABETH GALE 


Illustrated by IRMA DEREMEAUX 


Y window opens on an old-fashioned 
garden. Against the back fence is a 
row of tall hollyhocks; a phlox-bor- 
dered path leads to the front gate, 
and the between are full of bright, 
quaint flowers. This garden cuddles close to 
the house and winds its fragrant arms around 
it. Never mind what the house looks like. 
Nine people out of ten, seeing it for the first 
time, could not give a satisfactory account of 


beds 


its general shape and dimensions, but I am 
sure no one has ever missed its real meaning. 

“What a lovely home!” they all exclaim, 
and because I so thoroughly agree with them, 
and am so happy here, I want to tell just as 
many people as I can reach how it happened. 

I have been married five years—but that 
is getting ’way ahead of my story. I think 
I ought to begin with the day I was born. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
they tell me, and the four older children, 
sturdy, dark-haired boys and girls—two of 
each—were gathered in the library for the 
evening study period, when the nurse stepped 
into the room with a shapeless bundle in her 
arms. She smiled a queer, cynical little smile 
(so the story goes), and announced that she 
had a great surprise for them. But the childréw had been 
prepared for my advent. 

“It isn’t a surprise at all,” returned Ethel, the older 
girl. “We know all about it; it is a little sister.” 

“But what kind of a sister?” asked the nurse. 

As Dick says, this “stumped” them. Their infant minds 
had not yet learned to analyze sisters; so they gathered 
silently around the nurse while she laid back the folds 
of the shawl and held me out for inspection. And then, 
they say, for blocks you could hear the shouts and peals 
of laughter. 


“LITTLE 


OOK at the little carrot-top!” cried David when he 

could get his breath; and for all family purposes | was 

christened. Carrot-Top or Carrots is still my family name. 
You see, I have red hair. 

People say that red-haired people are abnormally sen- 
sitive, but I don’t believe it. I think they are simply con- 
sidered a fair target for thoughtless jokes, and if any one 
has constantly to face that sort of thing, they naturally 
become self-conscious and perhaps irritable, unless they 
have some strong shield for their feelings. 

From the time I could realize anything, I knew that | 
In a thousand different ways I was reminded of 
it every day; and, oh, how I longed to be like other 
people !—to rush out among the other children and be 
accepted without question; to have no quizzical looks greet 
me and to overhear no cutting personal remarks. Even 
Mother emphasized my unlikeness to the others. 

“My little odd sheep!” she would sometimes Say, patting 
my gorgeous head, and I would feel so guilty; for the 
family bantering always seemed to suggest that it was all 
my own fault, and that I might have helped it if I would. 

Cruel? Why, no, they did not mean to be. They were 
just a lot of thoughtless, high-spirited people who liked to 
laugh and were always on the lookout for something to 
laugh at. They had, and still have, the reputation of being 
the wittiest people in town. In a way, I am proud of that 
reputation. I love my family, and I love their vigorous, 
ways of saying things; but, at the same time, I 


was odd. 


merry 





SISTER 
pRoP”’ 


wish that before they launched their jokes, 
they would be more careful to pull out the 
stings. 

3ut the hair was just the beginning of it; 
that laid the foundation for what followed 
and made me painfully self-conscious and 
prone to tears. By the time I was eight, | 
had earned for myself the additional names 
of “Water-Works”, “Thunder-Shower”, “Lit- 
tle Sister Dribble-Drop” and a dozen others 
descriptive of my weeping habits. 

“Whatever happens to the neighbors, there 
will never be a drought in our garden,” 
David declared one particularly dry summer. 
“All we have to do is to turn Carrots loose 
among the other and she will 
water them with her tears.” 

The garden was my favorite weeping 
place, and even dear old Dad laughed. 

This is just a small sample of what our 
table conversation was like. I dreaded meals, 
and I wonder now that I ate at all. Mother 
said my crying was all nonsense and I must 
get used to giving and taking jokes as the 
others did; but I felt at such a terrible dis- 
advantage, being so different from the others. 
I used to think that if I had big feet I should 


vegetables, 


DRIBBLE- 


die, crushed under the burden of ridicule. There were 
several standard family jokes about big feet; but they 
were never aimed at me, for my feet were small and 


shapely, and without this point of physical perfection life 
would have been unendurable. 
Tennyson says we cannot: 


Reach a hand through time, to catch 
The far-off interest of tears. 


But, looking back over the years, we can often see plainly 
what we have gained through our trials, and I am very 
grateful for what I have learned through these childhood 
tragedies. They made me quicker in my sympathies and 
taught me a consideration for the feelings of others. 
When I was still littke more than a child myself, I used 
to pray that I might never unconsciously hurt a child as 
I had been hurt. And, then my dread of people sent me 
out to Mother Nature for companionship. The town we 
lived in has since grown rapidly; but then it was quite 
small, with fields and rivers and woods close to us, and I 
learned secrets that are a never-ending joy. 


WHEN I was twelve years old, a girl of about my own 

age moved next door. She was a stranger in town, so 
I asked her to explore with me. It was pure sympathy that 
led me to do this; I really did not want her company, but 
was sorry for her loneliness. It was a lucky move for 
me, though; for we became close friends, and this friend- 
ship led to others. June (I nicknamed her that) was one 
of those sociable people who draw a crowd about them; 
before long we had formed a nature club, and life began 
to be so full of lively interests that personal grievances 
were pushed to the background and there was little time 
for tears. The world became a bright place of adventure 
and discovery, and every lesson at school opened up new 
vistas in this wonderland. 

Of course, I wanted to share my new joys with the 
family. Did they know how strong a spider’s web was, 
and what butterflies liked to eat, and what our garden 
looked like when Columbus discovered America? And, 
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like to have seen the little Indian children 
playing there? And, didn’t they wonder who chopped the 
trees down? All of these ideas were as fascinating to me 
as fairy-tales, and | was shocked to the heart to hear them 
met with the usual merry jibes. 

But this time I did not cry. A new mental attitude de- 
veloped, and I suddenly felt myself superior to these people, 
who could not appreciate the wonders of the world. It 
was they who were lacking, now. It used to seem, when | 
tried to take my family in my arms, like hugging a thorny 
rose-bush; now, the thorns were muffled by my great pity 
for them. 

This, of course, is not a detailed 
I am just touching on the high places of experience which 
led to the building up of my present home; and to my 
mind the next point came when this self-righteousness 
gave way to a great self-distrust. 

The age of sixteen found me reserved; suspicious; 
rather morbid, I think; acutely eager to love and be loved, 
but afraid to show it. June had lots of friends, and every- 
body loved her. Apparently nobody loved me: it must be 
my own fault. The old sense of oddity, which had slum- 
bered for a while, crept back. I felt I always had been 
and always would be unpleasantly unlike other people. 


wouldn’t they 


account of my life. 


ELLO, Carrots! How the brightness of your pres- 

ence cheers our gloomy door-step !” 

I was sitting on the front porch one afternoon when 
Dick bounded up the steps and touched my hair meaningly 
as he said this. I had been brooding over my short- 
comings, and now it flashed through my mind that my hair 
was just the sign-board which warned the world of my 
peculiarities. 

A neighbor, a young married woman, was calling on 
Mother, and I rose as they came out on the porch. Every 
detail of the next epoch-making moment is stamped deep 
in my memory. The sun had set, and a ruddy afterglow 
flooded the old-fashioned street. Near my cheek a full- 
blown, fragrant rose was nodding, and a belated bee buzzed 
about it. Mrs, L made her adieus to Mother and then 
came toward me. With a touch that was like a bene- 
diction, she laid her hand on my head. 








“HERE COMES THE DESERTED BRIDE! 
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“How beautiful it is!” she said, 
must be. Mother Nature has been 

Beautiful! Generous! Grateful! 
less and gaping. Mother’s laugh brought me to 

“Close your mouth, child,” she 
to catch that bee.” 

For hours | moved in a daz 
said that my hair was beautiful, and meant it! | 
care for it with the same tender that | 
flowers in my garden, and the was to give it 
fitting surroundings. My simple frocks and ribbons must 
harmonize with the flaring color. Every atom of artist 
sense | possessed was turned in this direction, and soon | 
grew accustomed to hearing ane remarks about my) 
appearance; but I used to wonder if a constant 
compliments would ever heal he piace. of the past 


“and how grateful you 
very generous to you.” 
| stood the re speec h 


said, “unless you want 


Some had 


began t 


sort of one 


care gave the 


next step 


stream ol 


HEN I was nineteen, Will W 
was a great big hearty fellow, 
He loved to laugh better than any 


came to town. He 
and Dick and he wer 
| have 


great chums. one 


every known, but he always laughed with people, not at 
them. I guessed this then, and the years have proved it 

I shall never forget the first night he came to the 
house for tea. There was the usual lively chatter, i 


which he took part until a volley of ridicule was suddenl 
aimed at me. I tried to meet it but in the pres 


bravely ; 
ence of a stranger all of the old 


self-consciousness 


sweeping back. I felt my cheeks burn and the hot tear 
rise to my eyes. I was just pushing my chair back from 
the table to rush from the room, when Will, with a quick 


bright comment, turned the conversation. 


To my unspeakable relief | was instantly forgotten. A 
new and harmless vent had been suppliec for their humo: 
and I was given time to recover unobserved. When I was 


quite myself, Will quietly included me in the conversation 
The days that followed were full of just 
of his tact and kindness. Is it any that | 
him? Is it any wonder that when our engagement 
announced, my beaming face showed how proud and happy 
I was? To me, he was the great wonder of creation, and | 
was ready to sing his praises from the house-tops. Ex- 
however, had taught me the unwisdom of speak- 


such instances 


wonder idolized 


was 


perience, 


h 
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ing too freely, so I said 
little; but my looks were 
evidently as eloquent as 
words. Household jokes 
on the subject were coined 
by the minute; but with 
Will my avowed cham- 
pion, they seemed like a 
harmless shower of non- 
sense. Love had built a pro- 
tecting shield around me. 

We were to have been 
married in the fall. No 
day was set, but there was 
a pretty clear under- 
standing that the wedding 
was to be some time in 
September ; but one night 
in July, Will came rushing 
up the steps in a great 
state of excitement. The 
firm for which he was 
working had asked him to 
take an extended trip for 
them. He was wild with 
delight, and so was I. It 
meant that they put a great 
deal of trust in his ability 
and honor. The trip would 
open up new opportunities 
and advantages, and of- 
fered an advancement he 
had not looked for for 
years. 

He was to leave in two 
days, and the time was 
almost completely taken up 
at the office in the city, 
receiving instructions and 
planning the work. I saw 
little of him, and when he 
did come to the house, the 
trip practically monopo- 
lized the conversation. 
Every thought of self was 
drowned in the joy of his 
Success. To be sure, we 
both regretted the parting, 
but the good fortune that 
caused it made us very 
willing to face it cheer- 
fully. The wedding was 
not mentioned; I forgot 
about it in the happy ex- 
citement of the moment. 

1 was teaching summer 
school, and just about now 
was longing for a vaca- 
tion, but my spirits were 
high until the morning 
after Will had gone. Then 
! awoke with a_ horrible 
feeling of loneliness and 
depression, and was cer- 
tainly in no mood for th 
family greetings. 

“Here comes the de- 
serted bride!” cried David, 
as | entered the dining 
I m 
Yes,” grinned Dick, 
“she'll never see little 
Willie again He has 
slipped the noose and 
bolted.” 


“Can you blame him if 
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LUCKY STREET 


By BEATRICE BARRY 


if 


you live in Lucky Street 
Your heart is always gay; 


The flowers bloom, the world’s alight, 


Ay 
Al 


‘Bu 


" 


Even when the skies are gray. 
d of all happy things that are 
The happiest is To-day.’’ 


it where can I find Lucky Street 
Are houses there to rent? 






ray, tell me, how did you get there— 


AI d which corner went? 
e live in Lucky Street, 
Who all his gold has spent? 


those who'd live in Lucky Street 
The way’s not hard to find 
as you'd like it, too, | know 
tell you I’m inclined: 
smember that this little street 


ls—just a State of Mind 
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he has?” This was Ethel. 
She was married, but was 
home on a visit, and she 
spoke with an air of au- 
thority. “Carrots has 
smothered him with senti- 
mentality, and he has gone 
for a breath of fresh air. 
Any man less good-natured 
would have left before.” 

“When are you going 
to be married, now? Did 
he say anything about the 
wedding? He didn’t! Poor 
Carrots! You will have to 
console yourself by writ- 
ing poetry about your 
broken heart.” 

They didn’t mean a word 
they said, and yet there 
was just enough truth in 
their comments to give 
them the sharpest sort of 
sting. Encouraged by the 
daily humorous remarks, I 
began to see myself the 
object of Will's pity rather 
than his love; and when 
I tried to reason about it, 
the more convinced I was 
he had sacrificed himself 
to protect me. 

You probably think this 
was exceedingly foolish 
and morbid. Perhaps it 
was, and, yet, subject any 
other girl to the same 
course of hard work and 
constant ridicule, and see 
what happens. It was not 
so much for myself that I 
feared, but I dreaded the 
thought of ruining his life. 

To make matters worse, 
his work took him to out- 
of-the-way places, where 
mails were infrequent and 
his next move uncertain. 
The firm wired instruc- 
tions to him, and he trav- 
eled at their bidding. 
Letters from him reached 
me irregularly, and when 
they did come they were 
filled with news of his 
business. I know, now, 
that this was a compliment 
to my intelligence and a 
tribute to our comrade- 
ship; then it seemed to 
give substance to the fam- 
ily jokes. 

Sometimes my letters 
missed him altogether. 
but those he did get must 
have been a stunning sur- 
prise. They were the prim- 
mest things you ever saw. 
I was determined to let 
him have all the “fresh 
air” he needed, and not to 
surfeit him with sentiment. 
It would have been funny, 
if it had not been so tragic 
to us both. 

[Concluded on page 57] 
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DIRECTIONS.—Cut out carefully to contours auto-body and 
steering-wheel. Slit carefully with a very sharp penknife the four 
semicircular dotted lines (white on black) beneath wheels, A, A, A, A. 
Bend back along all dotted lines on automobile and steering wheel, 
except at points B, B, B, where bend forward. Now paste all tabs 
under corresponding parts. Then paste together the two sides of 
the wind-shield and also the two sides of back of seat. The white 
semicircle on steering wheel is pasted back and the projecting arm 
pasted under front of car back ef wind-shield at right-hand side. 
Only paste a small portion so wheel will project out into car-body. 
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The Completed Cut-Out 


AN AUTOMOBILE FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A CUT-OUT FOR THE CHILDREN 
Designed by A. Z. BAKER 





T was a blisteringly hot June day. The thermometer, 
even at six o’clock in the evening, stood at 93°. But 
Mrs. Gilbert, as she opened the door for her husband, 
looked fresh and eager. “Fred, you're tired to death!” 

she exclaimed. 

“No, it’s just the heat, dear,” he answered tonelessly, 
and dropped into the nearest chair to fan himself with 
his newspaper. “I’ve just come from the agents, and there 
isn’t a single summer cottage we can afford this year, 
Henriette. That fifteen-per-cent. war cut in my salary 
has certainly made a difference to us!” 

But Mrs. Gilbert did not seem at all dismayed. “Fred, 
look at me, and promise me this minute you'll stop worry- 


ing. I’ve a splendid idea, I could hardly wait for you to 


get home to-night.” 
But 


was not to be lightly turned from 
his particular trend 
of thought. “I’ve 
found a_ possible 
purchaser for the 
automobile. W e 
can use that money 
for a vacation. You 
and the children 
can’t stay in this 
heat much longer.” 

“Fred Gilbert,” 
Henriette exclaim- 
. ed, “yout certainly 


Mr. Gilbert 


















TH: AUTOMOBILE RECOGNIZES NO 


are not going to sell the automobile! That was what my 
idea was about. We're going vacationing in it.” 

Mr. Gilbert shook his head and started to speak, but his 
wife interrupted. “No, you can’t say a word. You must 
let me talk for a minute. We've always envied the Will- 
iams their automobile trips and wished we had the money 
for them, Well, we could have had them right along. 
And now we're going to take a two days’ auto trip every 
single week this summer, and it won’t cost us more than 
two dollars and a half each time, in addition to our regu- 
lar living expenses. In fact”—and she slipped an arm 
around her husband’s neck—“when you look at it one 
way, it’s a positive saving, because you know well enough, 
Fred Gilbert, if you don’t get a vacation you'll have to 
spend all that and more on the doctor next winter.” 

“Well,”—through Fred’s tiredness a smile was almost 
breaking. 

Henriette took new breath and went on: “No, don’t 
interrupt again, because dinner’s ready, and the children 
are apt to come in any minute. You get Saturday after- 
noons, anyway, and the firm will certainly let you have 


Saturday mornings at your own expense. So, at nine 


o'clock every Saturday morning, we'll get into that pre- 


MOUNTAINS 
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AN AUTOMOBILE VACATION 


By FRANCES CHENEY DAWSON 


Illustrated by ENOS B. COMSTOCK 


cious machine of ours, start off on any road that looks 
attractive and decently laid-out, and not come back until 
Sunday evening.” 

Fred actually smiled. “That all sounds very nice, and 
we can do it a couple of times through the summer, no 
doubt, my dear; but as for every week—what about the 
hotel bills, and the breakages in the machine, and the 
punctured tires, and the gasoline?” 

“Fred, before you bought that automobile, how much 
did you figure each running mile would cost in wear and 
tear on the machine and in gasoline?” 

“Three cents,” he answered meekly. 

“Then, if on each trip we can go a hundred miles, 
and still have it cost us only three dollars, that shouldn’t 
stop us. We can afford as much as that, can’t we? And am 
I not a good cook? Right now, wouldn’t you like a big, 
white, mealy potato that you had baked in your own camp- 


fire? And haven’t we slept out before, and thought it 
great sport to go camping? Then, why not now?” She 
put her hands on his shoulders. “Answer me, Fred 


Gilbert.” 


BRUT he couldn’t. He was convinced. The next Satur- 

day, although Henriette tried in vain to tell him that 
everything was practically ready, he was up at dawn to 
give a final polish to the automobile, and to see that every- 
thing was in its place. They motored until noon, and 
then, standing under a big oak tree at the side of the road, 
they ate the picnic lunch of fruit, sandwiches, stuffed to- 





matoes, and 
cake that Mrs. 
Gilbert ha d 
brought along. 
At one o’clock 
they consulted 
their road 
map and 
drove two 
miles east to a beach where the rest of the afternoon was 
spent lounging on the sands and swimming, At five o’clock 
they were ready to start on again. On the way to the 
beach Mr. Gilbert had noticed a small wood which he 
thought would make a good camp, and back there they went 

They were all as hungry as bears by that time, and 
Henriette brought out her big surprise. Even before that, 
the capacity of the automobile had seemed inexhaustible ; 
for it held two folding military cots—the children were 
to sleep on the seats—eight blankets, two vacuum bottles 
filled with drinking-water, a home-made lunch-hamper, 
which had held the lunch eaten at noon, cheap knives, 
forks, and spoons, parchment-paper plates, paper napkins 

[Continued on page 75] 
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AUTOMOBILE AND 


DAINTY WAYS 


OUTING LUNCHES 


OF PREPARING PICNIC DELICACIES 


By MARGARET B. FOULKS 


HE coming of the sum- 





They pack and keep 


peaches. 


mer days, with auto better if washed without cap- 

and boating parties, ex- ping, or stoning, but should be 

cursions and _ picnics, dry when packed, and then not 
makes the preparation of sweetened until they are ready 
lunches for box, basket, or INDIVIDUAL CHICKEN souFFLES for serving. The little cases 
hamper, quite an important should be stacked with oiled 
duty in the home. If an auto hamper, fitted with the paper between, then wrapped and sealed 


necessary bottles, boxes, and dishes, can be afforded, it 
will, of course, make the packing and serving of a lunch 
a much simpler task. 

However, for either an elaborate hamper or a plain 
box, the same effort should be used to make the lunch 
attractive, refreshing, and nourishing. It may be a simple 
matter to have a lunch all of these things when first pre- 
pared, but it is quite another thing to have it arrive at 
some remote destination in the same condition. 

Sandwiches have grown to 
be so popular that no lunch 
seems quite complete without 
them. They can be made the 
most substantial part of the 
lunch by making the filling of 
meat or they can be made 
with a light filling to serve 
with meat; they can take the 
place of a salad if of lettuce 

» and some other’ vegetable 
j with plenty of mayonnaise, or 
serve aS a sweet course if 
made of a sweet bread or 
lady fingers, with sweet fill- 
ing. 

The question of the kind 
of sandwich to use is decided by the other foods to be 
served with it. If a meat, such as spring chicken or the 
little meat soufflés, is to be served, 1 should suggest a 
sandwich of olives or lettuce with tomatoes or cucumbers. 
If the meat is one which is better in a sandwich than alone, 
I should use stuffed tomatoes with it, in the place of a 
salad. Lettuce to serve with them can be easily kept 
fresh, if washed, drained well, and tightly, closed in a 
glass jar, or wrapped in damp cheesecloth and kept cool. 

Nut sandwiches are quite as nourishing as those made 





STACKED AND 
REWRAPPED 


WRAPPED AND 


THEN 


with meat and may be served 
with balls of cottage cheese. 
Club sandwiches are delicious, 
and when accompanied with 


cheese balls or stuffed eggs make 
a substantial as well as an ap- 
petizing lunch. 

VERY sandwich should be 

wrapped separately in oiled 
paper, then stacked in conve- 
nient shape to pack, and all 
wrapped together, first in oiled, 
then in tissue paper, and sealed 
with gummed binding. Each 
stuffed tomato. should be 
wrapped and sealed in the same 
way, and sliced when ready to 
serve. 


Fruits are always tempting, 


and with the little paper cases 
one may use any fresh fruit, 
such as berries, cherries, or A PRACTICAL 


gether and seal. 





AUTO 


If cake is to be used, a simple one that can be easily 
packed is best for a lunch if made in a square, as a box 
can always be made to fit it so closely that it can not be 
broken by shaking about. The box should be lined first 
with tissue paper, then next to the cake with oiled paper, 
with the paper large enough to cover the cake well when 
folded over, and the box-cover dust-proof and securely 
tied. When cake are to be used, it is best to 
wrap each slice in a piece of oiied paper, then pack in a 


slices of 


box in which the slices fit 
securely. 
PEANUT SANDWICHES. 


Put the desired amount of 
fresh roasted peanuts through 
a meat-chopper, moisten well 
with mayonnaise, and spread 
between buttered slices of 
Boston brown bread. Wrap 
each sandwich in oiled paper, 
then stack and wrap all to- 





Oxtve SANDWICHES.—Chop 
fine one large bottle of stuffed SANDWICHES MAY BF MADE 1 
diet ond iz Wh Eee. OO OO ee 
packages of Neufchatel 
cheese. Add highly-seasoned mayonnaise enough to 


moisten and season well, spread between buttered sand- 
wich bread cut in long narrow strips. 

Crus SanpwicHes.—Put one medium-sized Spanish 
onion (or several spring onions) through a meat-chopper ; 


then one cucumber; and, last, four or five slices of crisp 


browned bacon. Mix all together with mayonnaise to 
moisten and season well. Place a lettuce leaf on a but- 
tered slice of sandwich bread, 
add a little of the chopped mix- 
ture, then a slice of tomato; 
spread again with first mixture, 
add a lettuce leaf and slice of 
bread. Wrap and seal 
Berry Casi Cream one- 
third cupful of butter with one 
cupful of sugar, then add two 
eggs beaten light, and  one- 
fourth cupful of sweet milk 
Measure three cupfuls of pastry 
flour (after sifting); add four 


baking-powder 
into liquid, 


teaspoonfuls of 
and sift 
and toss on a floured board or 
marble, adding enough flour to 
make a soft dough, but not more 
flour than is necessary to make 
handle. 


again; stir 


the dough possible to 


Roll to about one-fourth of an 


niinucd page 75] 
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HE new horsehair-lace hats are the latest things for 
wearing with lingerie gowns (Figs. 1, 2, and 3), 
and the ways in which they can be effectively 
trimmed are infinite. By covering a white horse- 

hair frame with pink or blue chiffon and laying a row of 
flowers flat on the brim and another row 
around the top of the side-crown between 
the horsehair braid and the chiffon cover, 
a very dainty effect is given (Figs. 1 
and 2), or, if you want something more 
striking, use a black frame, line with black 
chiffon (Fig. 3) and trim with a large, 
Hat bunch of American beauty roses. 

In order to make these hats, you must 
have a crown frame; and if you can’t buy 
one of the required forms, which may 
very possibly be the case, you will have 
to make it yourself. If you will glance 
over your March lesson, you will see how 
to cut tie 
wire and how 
to handle 
frame - wire. 
The dimen- 
sions of this sh o 
crown are: 
ase - wire, 
twenty - four 
inches (when 
finished); 
tip-wire (at 
top of side- 
crown), 
twenty - four 
inches 
side crown 





FIG, 2 


spokes, two 

and one-half inches high; and 
tip spokes, nine and one-half 
inches, eight and one-half 
inches, and seven and one- 
half inches. 

First, make the base-wire: 
Cut a piece of frame-wire 
twenty-six inches long, lap 
one end by the other for a 
distance of two inches, and 
tie, with tie-wire, each end of 
the lap. With a pencil, make 
a dot in the middle of the 
two-inch lap, then lay the end 
of the tape-measure even with 
this dot. Stretch it around 
the outside of the curve of 
the twenty-four-inch circle, and, with the pencil, mark the 
eight equidistant dots on the circle. These dots will be 
three inches apart; the first dot will be in the middle of 
the lap, the second three inches away, the third six inches 
away, the fourth nine inches away, and so on. When 
you have made these dots, elongate the wire circle so that 
from the dot in the middle of the lap (which will be the 
back dot) to the dot opposite the oval will measure about 
eight and one-half inches. Then, from one side dot to the 
opposite one, the oval will measure seven inches (Fig. 6). 

Now you have an oval base-wire with the middle of 
the lap at the back. There are four spokes—the first one 
(Fig. 7) is fastened to the base-wire at the back dot (the 
















Figs. 


views of 
white horsehair-braid 
hat. Fig. 3 is a hat 
in the same braid in 
black, with Ameri- 
can Beauty roses. 
Fig. 4 is an old leg 
made into 
a mushroom shape; 
and Fig. 
the very 


horn hat 


natty new 
leghorn oval sailors. 
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By EVELYN TOBEY 


dot in the middle of the lap), extends straight up for a 
distance of two and one-half inches, then bulges up on 
top for a space of nine and one-half inches, bent down- 
ward for two and one-half inches, and is finally fastened 
to the front dot of the base-wire. To make this wire, 
straighten the end of the frame-wire for 
about three inches, then make a right- 
angle turn one inch from the end, then 
another turn upward, two and one-half 
inches away, another downward, nine and 
one-half inches away, and so on. Follow 
the figures carefully. 

To fasten this spoke to the base-wire, 
lay the oval base-wire over the spoke so 
that it rests in the bends, which are one 
inch away from the ends of the spokes, 
and twist the one-inch end around the back 
and the front dots on the oval base-wire. 
Fasten the 
twists tight 
and cut the 
extra ends 
close. Next, 
make the 
spoke which 
extends from 
the left dot 
of the oval 
base - wire 
upward, then 
over the top, 
and then 
downward to 
the left dot 
(see Fig. 8). 
FIG. 3 When you 

have shaped 
this spoke, lay the base- 
wire so that it will rest in the 
bends and twist the one-inch 
end around the side dots on 
the oval base. Next, make the 
two spokes called the interme- 
diate spokes (Fig. 9). They 
are of the same dimensions— 
one extends from the dot at 
the left of the back to the dot 
at the right of the front and 
the other extends from the dot 
at the right of the back to the 
dot at the left of the front. 
The oval base-wire is dropped 
into the bends at the ends of 
these spokes and the ends are 
twisted, just as described for the two preceding spokes 
After the spokes are all four fastened to the base-wire, 
take great pains to shape them. Make the two-and-one- 
half-inch side-crown lines stand erect, and make the bulg- 
ing tip lines true curves. Then, with one piece of tie- 
wire, fasten the middle of the tip spokes. Now, make 
another oval wire just as you made the base-wire, and 
place the eight equidistant dots exactly in the same way. 

Lay this new oval wire on the corners at the top of 
the two-and-one-half-inch side-crown spokes, and tie it 
fast over each dot to the corresponding corner or bend. 
Be sure to tie so that the dot in the middle of the lap will 

[Continued on page 53] 
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AS IMPORTANT AN 


By OUR PARIS 


A CHERIE: 

You have never listened for the cannons’ roar 
or parted the curtains at night to find the heavens 
brightly illuminated with search-lights and an un- 

canny, birdlike object, ready to drop death and destruction, 
hovering over your very head; so you can not know the 
thrill such a sight inspires. 

Do not think for a moment, though, my little care-free 
American, that the Parisienne has lost her interest in 
clothes because of -shall I call them distractions? 
One sees just as carefully dressed women in the streets 
and restaurants as in happier days. Dress is an important 
issue in Paris to-day. Our women consider it a duty to 
dress well, if for no other reason than to keep the little 
‘midinettes” and sewing-girls employed, and the big dress- 
making houses are striving pluckily to keep their hold on 
Fashion’s scepter. 


these 





DRESS—THE’ PARISIENNE’S DUTY 


ISSUE AS EVER IN 





PARIS TO-DAY 


CORRESPONDENT 
Many of the heads of these houses are serving their 
country, but are so situated that they are able to devote 
a few hours a day to their workrooms; among these art 
M. Worth of the house of Worth, and M. Armand of 
Martial et Armand. Mme. Paquin is devoting all her 


time to Red Cross work, but her designing department is 
in the hands of the capable, charming Mme. Joire, and 
Paquin’s models are quite as distinctive as in seasons past. 
of the noticeable details of the Paquin c 

tumes is the irregular many of the An 
afternoon gown of dark blue taffeta has a pointed hem like 
the skirt is lined with 


One most 


hem on skirts. 


the sketch I am sending you; 
rose color and the effect is novel and attractive as one 
catches a glimpse of this soft, contrasting lining. Her 
tailored suits show this same irregular line, the skirts 
being a trifle shorter in front than in back 

[Concluded on page 79] 
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SUMMER STREET CLOTHES IN THEIR CHIC SIMPLICITY 
Quakerish Collar and Coquettish Fichu Diversify Styles Dominated by Flaring Skirts 


For other views and descriptions, see page 33 
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FOR THE VACATION TRUNK 





By THE FASHION EDITOR 


HERE are you going this season? It’s the 

eternal question of summer and suggests 

to our tired minds, even if we haven't 

given it a thought before, that we really 
ought to go somewhere. 

Coming down-town in the trolley the other morn- 
ing, | opened my ears for a moment to the chatter 
around me: “Well,” said the big man standing in the 
aisle, “I think we'll go to the Adirondacks or the Berk- 
shires this year; Marion’s all tired out and | guess the 
quiet will make me feel a little more fit, too.” Berk- 
shires—Adirondacks—my, how 
cool and restful it sounded! 
he young person in the smart 
checked suit, sitting beside me 
was talking now: “Oh, I’m go- 
ing to make my _ bathing-suit 
myself—blue taffeta. I’m going 
to scallop it all around the bot- 
tom, neck and sleeves, and bind 
the scallops with black silk 
braid. No, I just hate fussy 
bathing caps! A _ plain, tight 
rubber one for me—they’re fine 
for diving!” 

Opposite was a family group 
surrounded by tennis rackets, 
golf clubs, suit cases, and sweat- 
ers, starting on their summer 
playtime. The newspapers, too, 
on every side were turned back 
to the summer resort news. 
Presently, I found myself think- 
ing of -vacation clothes for the 
girl before whose eyes little 
sprites of the out-of-doors were 
dancing all day long. 

First of all, there is the suit 
to be considered; no doubt, she 
is asking herself whether it 
shall be one of the new checks 
or the more conservative, dark 
blue serge. The checks are 
wonderfully good-looking with their pleated or circu- 
lar skirts and flaring-bottomed coats, but the serges 
are practical and can be worn almost everywhere while 
the checks are more or less restricted as to time and 
place. The serges are just as nifty, too, in cut; so 
[ would advise a dark blue serge with pleated skirt and 
simple coat, trimmed with just a touch of black silk 
braid and with collar and cuffs of one of Rodier’s 
novelty piqués. 


HESE French piqués, by the way, are one of the 

most attractive trimming ideas for tailored suits 
ind simple dresses that one could ever imagine. There 
ire some attractive domestic piqués, too; vivid stripes 
ind plaids on plain light grounds. 

I must tell about the sports skirts developed in these 
iovelty fabrics. There are, besides, skirts of khaki 
ind carraval, heavy linen and English corduroy, but 





the piqués are new and most attractive. For tennis, 
golf, and walking, of course, these skirts are compara- 
tively short; some are circular; some have a few pleats 
at the sides; and there are some good, yoked models 
with the lower section cut circular or in two or three 
pieces. All of them have pockets; pockets of all sorts 
and descriptions, which appeal to those of us who 
have the small boy’s fondness for them. 

If you buy your skirt ready-made, it will be quite 
expensive; you can make it yourself, however, at small 
cost and have as many pleats and pockets as you please. 

Chey’re wearing plain shirts 
of crépe de Chine, linen, and 
the new striped cotton voiles, 
with the sports skirts. A pretty 
aI striped pink and white blouse 
I saw not long ago had the 
stripes running around in the 
yoke and up and down in the 
body of the waist. If you make 
such a blouse and wish to add 
a touch all your own, have 
a row of buttonholes down each 
side of the closing; bind these 
and use crocheted link buttons 
to close them. 


HERE are pretty sports coats 

in flannel, chinchilla cloth, 
and English corduroy. A striped 
flannel reminds one very much 
of the “blazer” of long ago. 
But | like the sweater best, and 
I think almost every one else 
does, too. If you get one, be 
sure to select a color to match 
the stripe in your skirt; you will 
be pleased with the result. 

It is quite a fad—the em- 
broidered hat. The Panama or 
leghorn for sports wear, often 
has a conventionalized design 
in colored wool, black, emerald 
green, orange, or bright blue. It is embroidered directly 
onto the hat itself, but in the instance of corn-flowers 
and similar designs for dress hats, the flowers are em- 
broidered in their various shadirgs onto a fine cap 
net, as the milliners call it; then appliqued carefully 
onto the hat. What possibilities this fad offers the 
girl with clever fingers !—an hour or two on the porch 
in the morning and one may have a new hat for the 
afternoon. 

By no means forget the fluffy frock in your play- 
time wardrobe. A soft taffeta, in one of the new blues 
with corded, ruffled skirt and close-fitting bodice, will 
do nicely for church; a quaintly-patterned voile or two 
will serve for afternoons; then we need one dainty, 
simple dress for the evening dance. To wear with 
them all, make one of the smart little coats of taffeta 
or faille, that have become so justly popular within 
the last few weeks. 
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IT’S THE FINISHING TOUCH THAT COUNTS 


If Properly Collared and Cuffed, You Are Properly 


Costumed This Summer 















ANY of us do not realize how vitally important the small details are 
to the costume. They lend it that indefinable “something”, for which 
we are always striving, or spoil its effect entirely. 

Women who fashion their own dresses have the advantage over those who 
must purchase ready-made or depend upon some one else to plan and make 
for them. Often a clever idea suggests itself while the dress 1s in process 
of construction; a becoming color combination, perhaps, or some other touch, 
simple in itself, but effective in producing that air of chic and individuality 
which distinguishes the discriminating woman's clothes. 

None of the accessories are daintier or more becoming than the various 
collars of crisp organdy, batiste or net that have become so much a part of 
dresses and suits this summer. Jabots, too, are in favor again. 


No. 6603, Lapres’ Wartst (15 
cents ).—Here a raglan sleeve in 
>? two styles is featured and two 
collars; the new Quaker collar 
and the still popular “two-in- 
one”. Pattern comes in six 
sizes; thirty-two to forty-two. 
Size thirty-six requires two and 
one-eighth yards of forty-inch 
material. 


No. 6621, Lapres’ Srx-Gorep, 
Box-PLeatep Skirt (15 cents). 
—Pattern comes in five sizes; 
twenty-two to thirty waist. Size 
twenty-six, thirty-eight-inch skirt 
length, requires four and three- 
eighth yards of forty-four-inch 
material. Skirt’s width, three 
and seven-eighth yards. 


No. 6629, Lapies’ Watst (15 
cents).—A quaint vest, sleeve 
and collar are interesting details. 
Pattern in five sizes; thirty-two 
to forty bust. Size thirty-six re- 
quires one and one-half yards 
of forty-inch material with one- 
half same width for sleeve puff, 
and one-half twenty-seven-inch 
for collar and vest. 











No. 6626, Lapres’ STRAIGHT, 
3ox-PLEATED Skirt (15 cents). 
—Pattern in six sizes; twenty- 
two to thirty-two waist. Cos- 
tume, as illustrated, in medium 
size, with thirty-eight-inch skirt 
length, requires six and one- 
fourth yards of thirty-six-inch 
taffeta with five-eighth yard of 
forty-five-inch organdy for vest, 
collar and puffs. Skirt’s width, 
three and five-eighth yards. This 
skirt may be made with or with- 
out the shaped belt. 
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WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN WEARS 


Plainness without Severity, Trimming without Elaboration, Qualities McCall 
Patterns Carefully Treat, Lend Distinction to Dresses Made at Home 
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AVE you heard of the Puritan col- 
H lars, jabots and silk coatees that 
follow in the wake of summer 
openings—the broad Quakerish collar of 
Swiss, that makes a crépe de Chine 
blouse new; the graduated frill of ba- 
tiste that turns a plain waist into lin- 
gerie; and the taffeta coatee, black, In- 
dependence or Robin’s egg blue, that 
transforms a simple summer dress into 
a thing of Fashion? See page 30 for 
Puritan collar and jabot and the view 
below for coatee. 


No. 6613, Lapres’ Waist (15 cents). 
—Puritan collar and broad cuffs give 
an undeniable air of chic to the batiste 
blouse on page 30. Pattern in six sizes; 
thirty-two to forty-two bust. Size 
thirty-six, two and three-eighth yards 
thirty-six-inch material. 


No. 6634, Lapies’ Yoke Skirt (15 
cents ).—Piqué gives a good effect in the 
skirt, with yoke smartly pointed, on page 
30. Pattern in five sizes; twenty-two to 
thirty waist. Size twenty-six, three and 
one-eighth yards thirty-six-inch material 
for thirty-eight-inch length skirt. Skirt’s 
width, three yards. 


No. 6615, Lapres’ Waist (15 cents). 

Diversified by a tab in front that cov- 
ers the girdle, the waist is shown on 
the frock of Shantung. The pattern 
comes in five sizes; thirty-two to forty 
bust. Of one material, size thirty-six 
requires two and seven-eighth yards 
thirty inches wide. 


No. 6619, Lapies’ Four-Gorep Skirt 
(15 cents).—Pattern in seven sizes; 
twenty-two to thirty-four waist. As il- 
lustrated, costume requires, medium size, 
skirt thirty eight inches long, three and 
five-eighth yards fifty-inch plain and 
three-fourth yard _ forty-inch figured 
goods. Skirtls width, three and one- 
fourth yards. 


No. 6605, Lapies’ Watst (15 cents). 

One of the lingerie waists, which is 
claiming attention in the fashion world, 
displays a new jabot in a batiste devel- 
opment on page 30. Pattern in six 
sizes ; thirty-two to forty-two bust. Size 
thirty-six, two and one-eighth yards 
forty-five-inch material. 


No. 6636, Lapies’ Five-Gorep PLeatep 
Sxirt (15 cents).—Crash displays the 
beauty of pleats in this model. Pattern 
in eight sizes; twenty-two to thirty-six 
waist. Size twenty-six, thirty-eight-inch 
length, three and five-eighth yards forty- 
four-inch fabric. Skirt’s width, three 
and one-half yards. 


No. 6625, Lapres’ Maternity Dress, 
ADJUSTABLE WITHOUT ALTERATIONS (15 
cents ).—Seven sizes ; thirty-two to forty- 
four bust. Size thirty-six, with thirty- 
eight-inch length skirt, three and seven- 
eighth yards striped and one and three- 
fourth yards plain material thirty-six 
inches wide. Skirt’s width, three yards 
































A practical maternity 


new 


silk coatee with skirt of voile 














dress, featuring the 
After the 
dress is made, no alteration is necessary. See 
pattern envelope for construction. 
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SUMMER FAVORS PLAIN AND FIGURED SILKS 


In Skirts, Pleats and Gathers Share Honors Equally with Circular Effects, While 
Blouses Are Pleasantly Varied by Suspenders, Girdles and Jabots 


No. 6617, Lapres’ SeEmMI-PRINCESS 
Dress (15 cents).—Developed as 
illustrated, in size thirty-six, thirty- 
eight-inch skirt length, the dress re- 
quires six and seven-eighth yards 
thirty-inch material, three-fourth 
yard eighteen-inch allover lace, nine 
and one-eighth yards of insertion 
and three-eighth yard twenty-two- 
inch satin for girdle. Pattern in 
six sizes; thirty-two to forty-two 
bust. Skirt’s width, three and five- 
eighth yards. 


NSPIRED, no doubt, by the sea- 
son’s styles, full rather short 
skirts and quaint bodices, mate- 

rials are daintier than for many 
summers past. 

There are printed silks and cot- 
tons reminiscent of Dolly Varden 
styles; more modern looking fig- 
ures, polka dots and stripes, and 
plain, supple taffetas, failles and 
crépes which lend themselves ef- 
fectively to the new designs. 

Linens and piqués are favored 
too, for simple dresses and are es- 
pecially nice for the suspender ef- 
fects, now so much in favor, with 
contrasting blouses of eyelet em- 
broidery or sheer batiste. 

Transparent sleeves are features 
of many of the summer afternoon 
dresses. It is a cool, becoming no- 
tion and decidedly feminine. In- 
destructible voile, chiffon, chiffon- 
cloth and net are all good for this 
purpose, in shades that match or 
harmonize with the material of the 


frock. 


No. 6611, Lapres’ Warst (15 
cents ).—Indestructible voile and 
taffeta are used in this dressy 
blouse. This pattern is cut in six 
sizes; thirty-two to forty-two bust. 
For size thirty-six, one and three- 
fourth yards of thirty-six-inch mate- 
rial are required with one and one- 
fourth yards of eleven-inch for the 
underbodice, and one and _ three- 
eighth yards of satin, three and one- 
half inches wide for the band. 


No. 6597, Lapies’ Skirt (15 
cents).—One of the new flounced 
designs. Costume, developed as il- 
lustrated, requires four and one- 
eighth yards of thirty-six-inch taf- 
feta, one and one-fourth yards of 
forty-inch chiffon or indestructible 
voile, one and one-fourth yards sat- 
in eleven inches wide for underbod- 
ice and one-fourth yard of lace 
eighteen inches wide for the col- 
lar. Pattern in five sizes; twenty- 
two to thirty waist. Width of skirt, 
three and one-half yards. 


No. 6457, Lapies’ Waist (15 
cents).—One of the new suspender 
effects excellently suited to con- 
trasting materials, serge and satin, 
linen and batiste, or taffeta and 
chiffon. The pattern is cut in five 
sizes; thirty-two to forty-inch bust 
measure. To make this waist in 
siz¢ thirty-six, requires one and 
seven-eighth yards of thirty-six- 
inch material with one and one- 
eighth yards of contrasting material 
same width for girdle and straps. 


No. 6633, Lapres’ Dress (15 
cents).—Pattern is cut in eight 
sizes; thirty-two to forty-six-inch 
bust. To develop the dress in the 
medium size, skirt in thirty-eight- 
inch length, requires five and one- 
half yards of thirty-six-inch mate- 
rial with one-half yard of thirty- 
six-inch allover lace for chemisette 
and three-fourth yard of twenty- 
6457—6311 seven-ineh contrasting material for 

collar and cuffs. Skirt’s width, 
skirt, three and one-eighth yards. three and one-fourth yards. Linen, 
This design offers a suggestion, too, for the popular dress foulard, taffeta or one of the flowered silks so much in 
of serge with underblouse of satin or silk voile. In black favor, may be used with this design, Other practical de- 
satin and chiffon it would be a smart dress for afternoons. velopments are shown in the small views below. 


No. 6311, Lapres’ ONE- or Two- 
Piece Crrcucar Skirt (15 cents).— 
Suited to linen, a heavy cotton, or 
taffeta. Pattern comes in_ six 
sizes; twenty-two to thirty-two 
waist. Costume in medium size, 
thirty-eight-inch skirt length, re- 
quires three yards of forty-five- 
inch linen, one and _ one-eighth 
yards of  thirty-six-inch all-over 
embroidery, and one-half yard of 
forty-five-inch organdy, Width of 
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MECALL PATTERNS 


6617 


SEVERAL WAYS OF FASHIONING THE FAVORED SILK FROCK 
Fashion Makes a Compromise with Comfort—Short Sleeves and Open Throats Result 


¥ } 
For other views anda des« riptions, see opposite page 
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MECALL PATTERNS 


6637-623! 


COOL-LOOKING LINENS FOR MOUNTAINS AND SHORE 
Costumes That Display Late Style Features Modified by Good Taste 


For other views and descriptions, see page 38 
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WHERE WILL MILADY'S WAISTLINE BE? 


Normal, Empire, and Princess Defy Fixed Rules in Summer Dresses 








For other views and descriptions, see page 38 
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CONSERVATISM AN ASSET OF SMARTNESS 


Linen, Cotton and Silk, Fabrics of Summer, Made Up Modishly with 
McCall Patterns—First Aids to Women Who Sew 


|" there is one rule that covers the term 
it 


fabric suited to the design; and then proceed 


sewing, content that the garment is beyond all reproach. 


No. 6303, Lapies’ Watst (15 cents).— 
Beneath the smart suspenders, a waist is 
shown in allover embroidery with a collar, 
which can be worn high or turned low. 
The pattern comes in six sizes; thirty-two 
to forty-two bust. Size thirty-six requires, 
of one material, one and seven-eighth yards 
forty-five inches wide. 


No. 6607, Lapies’ Skirt witH SUSPENDER 
Bett (15 cents).—Skirt and suspenders are 
pictured in linen. Pattern comes in seven 
sizes ; twenty-two to thirty-four waist. Cos- 
tume illustrated, skirt thirty-eight inches 
long, requires one and seven-eighth yards 
forty-inch embroidery and three yards fifty- 
inch linen. Skirt’s width, two and seven- 
eighth yards. 


No. 6637, Lapies’ Coat (15 cents).— 
Featuring the new three-quarter sleeve and 
pleated peplum, a coat appears in blue linen 


trimmed with white—a smart model forms» 


traveling or street wear. The pattern comes 
in six sizes; thirty-two to forty-two bust. 
Size thirty-six requires two and_ seven- 
eighth yards forty-five-inch material and 
one-half yard forty inches wide for trim- 
ming. 


No. 6231, Lanpres’ Turee-Prece Skirt 
(15 cents).—Pleats returning in fashion are 
cleverly grouped in the newest skirt of 
linen shown on page 36. The pattern comes 
in six sizes; twenty-two to thirty-two waist. 
As illustrated, suit requires, for medium 
size, six yards blue and one-half yard white 
linen, forty-five inches wide. Skirt’s width, 
two and five-eighth yards. 


No. 6601, Lapres’ Waist (15 cents).— 
The vogue of frills and fichus finds ex- 
pression in the new blouse on page 36 made 
of plain and striped linen. Crepe de Chine, 
batiste and Georgette crepe are also at- 
tractive in this design. The pattern may 
be had in six sizes; thirty-two to forty-two 
inches bust. Of one material, size thirty- 
six takes two yards forty-five inches wide. 
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“well-dressed”, 
is to wear the proper type of garment at the proper 

time and place. In this season of conservatism, when 
one-piece frocks or waists and skirts are correct for morn- 
ing, plain suits for traveling and simple dresses for after- 
noon, no woman need hesitate on account of cost, for the 
garments can all be made at home. First, study the styles 
and select a design that becomes you; next, 


No. 6609, Lapres’ Four- or Five-Gorep Skirt (15 cents). 

For every-day wear, the style of this linen skirt, with its 
tailored yoke and pleated sides, is unexcelled. The pattern 
is cut in five sizes; twenty-two to thirty waist. Size twenty- 
six requires for skirt, thirty-eight inches long, four and 
three-quarter yards thirty-six-inch goods. Skirt’s width, 
three and one-half yards, taking the measurement around 


choose a_ the lower edge. The pattern provides both a forty-two- 


with the inch and thirty-eight-inch length of skirt. Further possi- 


bilities of the design are shown in the small views below. 


No. 6635, Lapres’ Watst (15 cents). 
f Behold the peplum is back again in a be- 
witching waist made of silk tissue with 
vest of delicate Chantilly lace. The pattern 


{ 5 is cut in six sizes; thirty-two to forty-two 
Poyeitet\ bust. Of one material, size thirty-six re- 
-_ =“ quires three and five-eighth yards thirty 


inches wide. 


No. 6393, Lapies’ THREE- oR Four-Gorep 
CirCULAR SKIRT (15 cents).—Pattern in five 
sizes; twenty-two to thirty waist. Costume 

illustrated, medium size, skirt thirty-eight 
inches long, requires five and one-fourth 
yards thirty-six-inch silk, one-half yard 
forty-five-inch for trimming and five-eighth 


6635-6393 


hy y ai yard eighteen-inch lace. Skirt’s width, 
AT A three and one-eighth yards. 
Uh 
\ i bday _ No. 6505, Lapies’ Waist (15 cents). 
7 The soft fulness, vest, and odd closing make 
LF 4) Lay this waist suitable for the Sunday frock in 
evr \ silk tissue as pictured, or in foulard, taf- 
i \ feta, faille or wash silk. Pattern comes in 
} Six sizes; thirty-two to forty-two bust. Size 


thirty-six, of one material, requires two 
and three-fourth yards thirty-inch goods. 
| It is an excellent dress for afternoons. 


aS <1 No, 6218, Lapies’ Two-Piece Skirt (15 
X cents).—With a deep yoke, this design is 
6595—6218 an excellent model for taffeta. Pattern in 
six sizes; twenty-two to thirty-two waist. 

As illustrated, costume requires, medium 

si size, skirt round length, four and one-eighth 
Ceri Sa yards forty-five-inch silk and one-half yard 
ee [ \ forty-inch lace. Skirt’s width, two and 

MZ ‘| three-eighth yards. 


| No. 6435, Lapies’ Dress (15 cents). 
rrr The style of the new back-closing is well 
| brought out in this voile frock. Pattern in 
five sizes; thirty-two to forty bust. Size 
thirty-six, skirt thirty-eight inches long, 
| requires five and one-half yards forty-inch 
us | material, one-half yard eighteen-inch lace 
one and four and five-eighth yards ten-inch 
flouncing. Skirt’s width, four and five- 
6435 eighth yards, measuring around lower edge. 
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SLEEVES AND COLLARS FOR EVERY WHIM 
Puffs and Undersleeves, Collars High or Open Wide for Comfort, Details of Summer Frocks 






For other views and descriptions, see page 40 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


SACRIFICE OF STYLE 


Details Now in Vogue That Give Tone to Simple Frocks and May Be 
Fashioned at Small Cost with McCall Patterns 


ACH season brings in a number of extreme style no- 

tions that most of us hesitate, at first, to adopt, even 

if we do so later. There are, as well, however, fas- 
cinating, economical ideas that appeal to all. The small 
contrasting boleros and short coats are among these, this 
season. 

Such a bolero or coat amounts to little as far as warmth 
is concerned, but fashioned of silk, taffeta, grosgrain, or 
faille, and worn over 2 sheer frock of organdy, silk tissue, 
it is hugely becoming and completes a costume 
most effectively. A coat like this is easily made. 

It is as simple to fit as a blouse. One of the figured 
crepes may be used for lining or it may be left 
and the bound neatly with silk tape. 


or voile, 


voile Ss or 
unlined scams 
SeMI-PRINCESS —) 
costume _ re- ‘ 


No. 6623, Lapies’ 
Dress (15 cents).—This 
quires for size thirty-six, four yards of f} 
thirty-two-inch material for skirt; one |} 
and one-half thirty-six-inch for jacket, i} 
and one and three-eighths forty-inch for yi} } 

Five sizes; thirty-two to forty iy 
Skirt’s width, three yards. | 


waist. 
bust. 


No. 6627, Lapies’ Semi-PRINCESS 
Dress (15 cents).—This dress developed \ 
in size thirty-six, skirt in thirty-eight- fl | | 
inch length, requires four and 
eighth yards of thirty-eight-inch mate- 
rial with one and one-fourth yards forty- 
inch embroidery. Seven sizes; thirty- 
two to forty-four bust, Skirt’s width, 
three and three-eighth yards. 


No. 6541, Lapres’ Waist or GUIMPE i.) 
(15 cents).—A good guimpe for the 
popular sleeveless jumpers fashioned of a 
net or lace. i 
thirty-two to forty-four bust. Size j \ 
thirty-six requires two yards of thirty- 


six-inch material. Three styles of 
sleeve with pattern. 
Tr . | 
No. 6631, Lapies’ THree-Prece Skirt ( | | 
WITH OR WITHOUT JUMPER (15 cents).— oy 


One of the new jumper effects is shown - 
in this illustration. It may be devel- 
oped in taffeta, linen or serge and worn 
over an underblouse of batiste, net, or 
chiffon. Skirt, in thirty-eight-inch 


length, jumper and belt require, for 
size twenty-six, three and one-fourth 
yards of forty-five-inch material. Pat- 
tern comes In five sizes; twenty-two to 
thirty waist. Skirt’s width, two and 
seven-eighth yards. Transfer Pattern 
No. 352 was used for the embroidery 
Price, 10 cents. For full description of 
Belt No. 6580, see page 47. 
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Pattern cut in seven sizes; Uf 
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cents ).—This 


No. 6397, Lapies’ SHirt Watst (15 
may be 


blouse is especially suited to large figures. It 
made up to advantage in crépe de Chine, linen, batiste and 
like materials. Pattern is cut in seven sizes; thirty-two to 
forty-four bust. Made in size forty-two, it requires two 
and three-fourth yards of forty-inch material. Without 
the yoke, two and five-eighth yards of the same width 
will be needed. 

A smart tailored blouse, made with collar 
close up about the throat; of crépe de Chine, with open 
throat and short sleeves it is dréssy enough for afternoons. 

This blouse is well suited also to the new striped voiles 
and crépes which comé in so many pretty colorings. There 
is something especially cool-looking about these materials. 


closing 


No. 6350, Lapies’ SevEN-Gorep FLARE 
Skirt (15 cents).—To make in size 
thirty-two, thirty-eight-inch length, re- 
quires four and three-eighth yards of 
ea BI forty-inch material. Pattern comes in 
nine twenty-two to thirty-eight 
waist. Width of skirt with inverted 
pleat, four and one-half yards; with 
habit back, four and one-eighth yards. 


$1zes ; 


No. 6453, Lapies’ Walst (15 cents). 
A dressy blouse for large women 
suited to soft silks and like materials. 
sail It may be made in size forty-two with 
~~ two and five-eighth yards of forty-inch 
material. Pattern comes in seven sizes; 

thirty-two to forty-four bust. 


No. 6367, Lapies’ THREE- or Four- 
Gorep Skirt (15 cents).—Eight sizes; 
twenty-two to thirty-six waist. Costume 
developed, as illustrated, in thirty-two 
Y waist and thirty-eight-inch skirt length, 
requires five and one-fourth yards forty- 
inch material with three-fourth yard 
twenty-seven-inch for collar, one-fourth 
yard lace seventeen inches wide for 
vest, two and one-half yards of narrow 
edging and one yard lace. Skirt’s width, 
tt four yards. 


No. 6373, Lapies’ Dress (15 cents). 

A simple design for linen, one of the 
heavier cottons, or taffeta. Its lines are 
especially good for women inclined to 
be stout. The dress may be made up in 
size forty-two, thirty-eight-inch — skirt 
length, with five and one-fourth yards 
of forty-four-inch material and three- 
fourth yard of thirty-inch for collar 
and cuffs. Pattern comes in eight sizes; 
thirty-two to forty-six bust. Width of 
skirt, four and one-eighth yards. For 
other possibilities, see small illustrations. 
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6397—6359 








6453-6367 


FASHION TEMPERS THE MODE TO LARGE WOMEN 


Flaring Skirts and Normal Waistlines Features of the New McCall Designs for Stout Women 


For other views and descriptions, see opposite page 
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OUTING APPAREL AND DAINTY FROCKS 


Jumper Waists, Puritan Collars, Coatees, Shirred and Circular Skirts, Smart 
Cleverly Treated in McCall Patterns, Which Make 
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HAT the dress may be, in truth, a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever, keep in 

mind the material when selecting the 
design, for the style may be spoiled by a tex- 
ture too heavy, too light, or out of harmony 
with the purpose of the garment. 

Sports dresses demand a fabric of dur- 
able weave, such as linen, crash, grosgrain 
cotton, and khaki cloth. 

Coatee dresses, popular at the present time, 
also need a medium-weight material. Linen, 
delicately tinted or in broad stripes, barred 
or striped piqué, or cotton carraval, a material 
with a texture of duvetyn and the knots of 
ratine, are all good and wear unusually well. 

Afternoon dresses 
are divided into two 
types; those with snug 
waists, suitable for silk, 
and the flufher frocks 
for thin materials. 

In silks alone, there 
is a wide choice. Taf- 
feta is shown in blue and 
rose, as well as in pas- 
tel shades with Dolly 
Varden figures, while 
there are failles, Shan- 
tungs, silk tissues on the 
order of pongee, and 
foulards, to complete the 
choice. 

Flouncings are favor- 
ites in thin material» 
embroidered in white 
and colors, rivaling the 
dimities and organdies 
for young girls’ dresses. 


No. 6632, MISseEs’ 
Dress witH BoLero or 
Eron JACKET (15 cents). 
—An embroidered floun- 
cing is used in the devel- 
opment, the neck edged 
with Valenciennes lace, 
and a moire girdle for a 
dash of color. The pat- 
tern, which comes in four 
sizes, fourteen to twenty 
years, requires for size 
sixteen, three and one- 
fourth yards. thirty- 
seven-inch and two and 
three-fourth yards _ fif- 
teen-inch flouncing and 
five-eighth yard  forty- 
five-inch material. Skirt’s 
width, three and one- 
eighth yards, Design is 
also good for voile. 
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No. 6606, Misses’ Dress (15 cents). ~Puri- 
tan collar and cuffs of white Swiss lend a 
quaint charm to the taffeta frock illustrated 
below. The Swiss is neatly finished with 
machine hemstitching. If desired, a few scat- 
tered sprays delicately embroidered will add 
to the effect, if the work is carefully done. 
The small views give another development, 
where pongee, foulard, or linen can be used. 
rhe pattern may be had in four sizes; four- 
teen to twenty years. For size sixteen, five 
and five-eighth yards of thirty-inch material 
are needed with five-eighth yard thirty-six- 
inch goods for collar and cuffs. Skirt’s width, 
two and seven-eighth yards around bottom. 
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JULY, 1915 


FOR THE GIRL’S VACATION 


Features of the Mode, Modified for the Miss, All 


Home Sewing a Pleasure 


No. 6612, Misses’ Turee-Prece Costume, SuITABLE FoR SMALL 
jacket and box-pleat held with a 
in the suit below, of cotton gabardine, 
blouse of batiste; it is a smart costume for vacation days in the mountains, the 


cents).—So new is the Zouave 
they at once attract attention 


country, or at the shore. Made 
in four sizes; fourteen to 
twenty years. Pattern requires, 
developed in size sixteen, only 
four and one-half yards forty- 
inch material with one and 
one-fourth yards _ thirty-six- 
inch for waist. Skirt’s width, 
two and seven-eighth yards. 
This is a good design also for 
linen or piqué. 
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No. 6638, Misses’ JUMPER 
Dress wita Guimpe (15 cents). 

Dolly Varden taffeta makes a 
dressy development in this jumper 
frock with the guimpe of chiffon 
On the opposite page, other possi- 
bilities of the design are pictured 


Here, linen or any of the medium-weight wash fab- 
rics will be attractive with the guimpe of net. The 
pattern is cut in four sizes; fourteen to twenty years 
sixteen size, four and three-eighth yards 
thirty-six-inch material and one and one-half yards 
forty-inch chiffon are needed. Skirt’s width, thre: 
and three-eighth yards. 


No. 6616, Misses’ Mippy or Sartor Dress (15 cents).—The outing dress of 
white linen above shows the approved sailor blouse and yoke skirt. The pattern 


comes in four sizes; fourteen to twenty years. Size sixteen requires four and 
three-eighth yards forty-inch fabric. 


] 


Skirt measures two and one-half yards 





No. 6628, Misses’ Dress (15 cents).—The youthful charm of the Princess 
skirt is well displayed in this voile model with gay suspenders and lace waist 
Pattern comes in four sizes; fourteen to twenty years, Size sixteen takes, with 
short skirt, three and one-half yards forty-five-inch material and one and one- 


fourth yards forty-five-inch lace. 


[For other views, see opposite page| 


Skirt’s width, three yards. 
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SENSIBLE APPLICATIONS OF A PAST CENTURY’S 
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No. 6504, GIRL’S 
Dress (15 cents).— 
The pattern may be 
had in five sizes, six 
to fourteen years. 
Size ten requires two 
and one-half yards 
forty-five-inch linen 
and one. and _ one- 
eighth yards twenty- 
seven-inch for trim- 
ming. 


No. 6610, CHitp’s Romper (10 cents).—Pattern 
comes in four sizes, one to six years. Size four will 
need one and one-eighth yards plaid and three-fourth 
yard plain thirty-six-inch material. 


No. 6614, Cu1Lp’s Empire Dress WITH OR WITHOUT 
30LERO (15 cents).—The pattern may be had in five 
sizes. two to ten years. Size six takes one and five- 
eighth yards forty-inch batiste, five-eighth yard of 
forty-inch embroidery with seven-eighth yard ribbon. 


No. 6622, Cu1Lp’s Emprre Dress WITH OR WITHOUT 
Eron Jacket (15 cents).—The pattern is made in five 
sizes; two to ten years. Size eight takes three and 
one-eighth yards twenty-seven-inch grosgrain cotton, 
seven-eighth yard forty-inch linen for waist, and one- 
fourth yard thirty-six-inch embroidery for collar. 


No. 6624, Boy’s JumMpeR ork SUSPENDER Suit (15 
cents).—With jumper and trousers in one piece, a 
practical play suit is shown in chambray. Pattern 
comes in four sizes; two to eight years. Size six 
jumper and trousers, require one and three-eighth 
yards and waist one and one-eighth yards thirty-six- 
inch material. 
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STYLES IN SUMMER CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN 


S in adult fashions, children’s cloth- 
A ing harks back to the styles of 1850. 

In the adaptations, only the best 
features of the old styles are selected; the 
Puritan collar, coatee, full skirt and 
straight trouser. 





































No. 6618, Grrt’s Emprre Coat (15 
cents).—Pattern comes in seven sizes; 
two to fourteen years. Size twelve re- 
quires two and seven-eighth yards forty- 
four-inch fabric, five-eighth yard forty- 
inch trimming. 


No. 6442, Grrw’s Dress (15 cents). 
For the frock of batiste and flouncing, 
the pattern comes in five sizes; six to 
fourteen years. Size eight requires six 
and one-eighth yards seven-inch flouncing 
and one yard forty-inch batiste for waist. 


No. 6506, GIRL’S 
Eton or BoLero Dress 
wiTtH BLoomers (15 —— 
cents)—Pattern J Ww 
comes in five sizes; 5 ») 
four to twelve years. , 
Size eight, skirt and . ww 
bloomers take three 
yards, and jacket one 
yard of thirty-six- 
inch material, and 
waist, one and one- 
fourth yards forty- 
inch fabric. 












[For other views and 
descriptions of No. \ 
6604, See page 56] \ 
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No. 6608, 3oy’s Suir (15 
cents ).—What could be more boy- 
ish and cool than a pleated blouse 
and straight trousers of wash fab- 
ric? A new design is pictured 
suitable for linen or mercerized 
cotton. The pattern comes in 
four sizes; two to eight years. 
Size six requires one and one- 
fourth yards for blouse and same 
amount for trousers and trimming 
of material thirty-six inches wide. 
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DAINTY SUMMER FROCKS FOR GIRLS 


In Their Fashioning, Flouncings and Flowered Stuffs Vie with Linens and Piques 
The Designs for Summer Are Simple, and McCall Patterns Are Easy to Follow 


IMPLICITY and daintiness are the first requisites of children’s fashions and 

S designers are coming to realize this more each season. An ugly frock for 

a child is indeed a tragedy. Designs are so simple that mothers do not hesi- 

tate to make their small daughters’ clothing and the result is that the little girls 

have a variety of pretty dresses at the cost of one or two ready made garments. 

Materials are better, wear and wash well, and the little dress is distinctive; a thing 
that the junior girl appreciates as fully as does her grown-up sister. 














No. 6508, Grrw’s Dress with Yoke GUIMPE 
(15 cents).—Requires, for girl of ten, three and 
one-fourth yards thirty-six-inch material with 
one and one-eighth forty-inch for guimpe. Pat- 
tern in five sizes; six to fourteen years. 


No. 6436, Misses’ Dress (15 cents). 
—The design requires, for size sixteen 
as illustrated, four and one-fourth yards 
of forty-inch material, three-eighth 
yard eighteen-inch lace. Pattern comes 
in four sizes; fourteen to twenty years. 











Transfer Design No. 352 
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No. 6602, Grrt’s Botero Dress (15 cents).—A cool 
summer frock in embroidered flouncing is illustrated in 
this design. The dress requires, for a girl of twelve, 
six and one-half yards of seventeen-inch flouncing and 
three-fourth yard forty-inch material for waist, or three 
and five-eighths of plain material, forty inches wide. Pat- 
tern comes in five sizes; six to fourteen years. Transfer 
No. 352 used. Price, 10 cents. 


6304 
Transfer Design No. 406 
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No. 6304, Giat’s Dress (15 cents).—The new sleeve- 





less effects are becoming and economical for small girls. | 

These dresses may be developed in heavy linens, cottons Suet 

or fine serges. An underblouse of eyelet embroidery 1s forte, | 
i 


pretty to wear with them, or a cool little waist of dimity 
or voile. For a child of eight, this dress requires, three 
and five-eighth yards of thirty-inch material with five- 
eighth yard of thirty-six-inch allover embroidery, Pattern eobees 
is cut in five sizes; six to fourteen. Transfer Design No. 6430 Mendes J 
405 on small view, 10 cents. 6436 
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& MIDSUMMER SEWING 


Dainty Designs for Useful Garments, That 
Make Practical Porch Needlework 


JULY, 














ID it ever occur to you that there are many useful gar- 
ments you can make, as you rock on the porch of a 
summer hotel, or bask in the sun on your own veranda? 
This page offers a variety of designs; a dainty apron, cut in 
one piece; a pretty nightgown for embroidering; a child’s petti- 
coat; accessories for summer dresses, and a garden smock. 























No. 6620, Lapirs’ AND Misses’ One-Piece Apron (10 cents). 

Suitable for a dainty afternoon apron of lawn trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace, or a work apron of gingham as the small 
views show. The pattern comes in one size only, and requires 
one and five-eighth yards twenty-seven-inch material. 












No. 6405, Lapres’ Dress (15 cents).—Shown in linen. Pat- 
tern comes in seven sizes, thirty-two to forty-four bust. With 
skirt thirty-eight inches long, size thirty-six requires four and 
five-eighth yards thirty-six-inch material. Skirt’s width, three 
yards. 

















No. 6590, Lapres’ AND Misses’ One-Piece NIGHTGOWN (15 
cents ).—Three sizes; small, suitable for thirty-two to thirty-four ; 
medium, thirty-six te thirty-eight; and large, forty to forty-four 

6620-6405 bust. Medium size, three and three-eighth yards forty-inch mate- 

rial. Width at bottom, two and one-half yards. Transfer No. 

663 used on large view, and No. 632 for scallops on small view, 

10 cents each. 
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No. 6639, Lapres’ AND Misses’ or MEN’s GARDEN SMOCK OR 
Artists’ ApRoN (15 cents).—Pattern in three sizes; small, suit- 
able for thirty-two and thirty-four; medium, for thirty-six and 
thirty-eight; and large, for forty and forty-two bust or breast. 
Medium size, four and five-eighth yards thirty-six-inch material. 












No. 6600, Lapres’ 
AND Musses’ ONE- 
Piece STRAIGHT Cor- 
seT Cover (10 
cents ).—With shield 
and body in one, a 
corset cover is pic- 


No. 6630, Grrw’s 
PeTTICOAT (190 
cents).—Shown in 
longcloth. The pat- 
tern is cut in seven 
sizes; two to four- 
} teen years. Size 
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681—Design for Nu- 
merals. For marking 
school pillows, pennants, 
household linen, etc. In- 
cludes transfers for 4- 
inch numerals, from 1 to 











683—TRANSFER DESIGN, 





McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


HAT TO EMBROIDER NEXT 


SOME NEW AND ATTRACTIVE TRANSFER DESIGNS 


By HELEN THOMAS 


680— Design for Plate 
and Tumbler Doilies. 
Matches Centerpiece, No. 
So! (price, 10 cents). 
Punched work, or medal- 
lion insert, satin-, eyelet-, 





10 CENTS 











679 TRANSFER DESIGN, I CENTS | 








(INCLUDES CENTERPIECE HOLDER) : 680—TRANSFER DESIGN, 10 CENTS 
11; 14-inch size, and %-inch size, eats and buttonhole-stitch. Includes six 
from 1 to 20; and an apostrophe. 4-inch and six 10%-inch doilies. 


679—-Design for Doily Holders. 





683—Cover Design for Top of 





(Pattern includes Centerpiece Hold- 
er shown below.) This dainty set 
is of practical value, keeping doilies and cémterpieces clean 
when not in use. There are two doily holders in set; 12% 
inches in diameter, and 634 inches. To be embroidered in 
color, on white linen, slipped over cardboard cases, and 
tied with delft-blue ribbon. Directions with pattern for 
making the cases, including colors and stitches. 


678—Willow Design for Scarf or Table Runner, 17 
inches wide, 48% inches long. Length can be altered, as 
desired. To be outlined 
on white linen in three 
shades of delft-blue; the 
blossoms in satin-stitch. 
Matches Centerpiece No. 
625, Doilies No. 631, and 
Candle-Shades No. 630. 


Price, 10 cents each. 679—TRANSFER DESIGN, 10 CENTS 


Editor's 


not supplied. 


Embroidery 


cents in U, 





678—TRANSFER DESIGN, 10 CENTS 





679—Design for Center- 
piece Holder, 
wide, to be worked in col- 
ors on white 
tern also includes two doily 
cases shown above. 


Note. — McCall 
Kaumagraph Transfer pat- 
terns at McCall pattern 
agencies, or postpaid from 
The McCall Company, 10 
cents. Stamped material 
Our Book of 
gives designs, 
and lessons on Stitches; 15 
S., with 1 free 
transfer pattern; by mail, 
20 cents; in 
cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


681—TRANSFER DESIGN, 10 CENTS China Closet or Side-Table, 36 


inches long by 22% inches deep. 
This is the newest way of treating the china-cabinet. This 
design is strikingly original, and is very effective stamped 
on white linen and embroidered in white; or on natural 
linen, developed in delft-blue. Use eyelets for flower pet- 
als and dots, satin-stitch for leaves, stem- or outline-stitch 
for stems. The scallops should be buttonholed. 


682—Pillow Design for Cross-Stitch, 17 inches high 
by 14% inches wide. This cunning little baseball boy 
makes a most attractive 
pillow for a boy’s room, 
developed in three shades 
of delft-blue on white 
linen, or in any desired 
colors on natural linen. 
Directions for working 


(INCLUDES TWO DOILY HOLDERS) in color with pattern. 


22 inches 


linen.  Pat- 


Canada, 20 





682—TRANSFER DESIGN, 10 CENTS 
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'— NOVEL BITS OF NEEDLEWORK 
IDEAS TO TUCK IN YOUR EMBROIDERY BAG 
By GENEVIEVE STERLING 
- 10491 — Handsome Cen- 10488— Vanity and Hand 
. terpiece. Can be quickly Bag, with mirror on _ bot- 
pe embroidered in this  strik- tom. In satin-stitch and 
ing design. On 27-inch outline. This is both pretty 
F cream art linen, 45° cents; and convenient with summer 
‘ skeins heavy, colored em- gowns. On cream or white 
broidery floss, 20 cents ex- linen, with embroidery cot- 
tra; both free for 2 50-cent ton and cord, 25 cents; with 
subscriptions. Embroidery embroidery silk and cord, 
silk, 35 cents extra. On 36- 35 cents; celluloid rings to 
inch cream linen, run drawing-cord 
65 cents; 12 skeins through, and mir- 
floss, 25 cents ex- ror for bottom, I5 
tra; both free for cents extra, 
} 50-cent subscrip- 
tions. The small 104900 Daisy 
squares are worked Pillow-Top. Sim- 
in red and blue. ple, and quick to 
Che center of the do The flowers 
circles in satin- are in red and 
stitch, black, out- brown, in the thou 
ss lined with red; sand-petal-stitch 
rays in red and one stitch makes a 
Alice-blue, in a petal; the centers 
° broken thousand- 10488 MIRROR IN BOTTOM A DAINTY VANITY- in bla« k French 
+ peta l-stitch ; the VANITY BAG AND HAND-BAG knots The flow- 
order in  couch- ers are from one 
1 ing-stitch in Alice-blue (see embroidery and a half inches to two inches across 
4 lesson, page 52). Lace, 6 cents a yard. On Aberdeen crash, 17 x 21 inches, with 
Art cloth back and very heavy embroid 
ul 10492—Child’s Dress, embroidered in ery cotton in colors, 45 cents. With 3- 
: satin-stitch, hemstitched hem. To be inch fringe, 65 cents; free for 3 so-cent 
. worn with or without belt. On mercer- subscriptions. 
ized lawn or nainseok, including outline , 2 
of dress (no other pattern needed), with —-—F tedalia' i338 10487—Dainty Apron—Half of the 
h belt and embroidery cotton, size 6 _ hae flowers are in French knots, pink and 
y months, I, 2, or 3 years, 45 cents; on } blue, and the other half in thousand- 
, handkerchief linen, with belt and cotton, petal-stitch; the leaves and stems are in 
a size 6 months, or I year, 95 cents (free green, in lazy-daisy-stitch and in out- 
aa for four 50-cent subscriptions); or 3- line. On Cross-Bar Lawn, with strings 
“ year size, $1.10. and embroidery cotton, 20 cents; with 
d embroidery silk, 35 cents. On linen, 
- 10489—Pretty Feeding-Bib. Design ’ with strings and embroidery cotton, 35 
8 can be outlined in red in a few mo- cents; with silk, so cents. Valenciennes 
ments’ time. Stamped on huckaback, lace, 15 cents. Pretty for chafing-dish 
with colored embroidery cotton, 15 cents. or embroidery apron, 
104902—DESIGN FOR CHILD'S DRESS 


SHOWN ON MCCALL PATTERN NO. 6604 


a ES AK) 





10490-—PILLOW-TOP IN DAISY DESIGN 


Perforated pattern of any article on page, in- 

cluding stamping directions and preparation, 10 

: cents, from The McCall Co. Not carried by 

Agencies. Miss Sterling gladly answers embroid- 

AS aoe ery questions. Fancy-Work Book, with lessons 
10489—A CHILD’S FEEDING-BIB on stitches, for 2-cent stamp. 







ANCE wanted a vacation—a real vacation, at Laurel 

Lake, with boating and swimming, and tramps in 
the woods, and joyous evenings twanging mandolins 
and guitars under an August moon. 

She was only a high-school girl, and Father had been 
too occupied with other matters to recognize that the 
time had long since arrived for Nance to be trusted with 
Yet, he could be relied upon to open his 
purse to any reasonable demand. But there was Mother 
to be considered! Nance knew only too well that Mother 
would never consent to any such unchaperoned adventure. 
How in the world was she to get around Mother, and 
Father, and Brother Bob? Indeed, how could she make 
such a vacation look possible even to herself? 

It was Margaret Bronson, Nance’s music teacher, who 
found the solution, and Janet and Peggy and Helen and 
Harriet Louise and Alma and Mary Elizabeth were part 
of it. For one or two summer cottages at Laurel Lake 
were rentable, furnished, for short periods; and, as Nance 
eloquently pointed out to her mother, surely seven girls, 
with Margaret as a 
not - too - grown - up 


an allowance, 
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COOPERATION AND A COTTAGE 


HOW SOME CLEVER GIRLS SOLVE THE VACATION PROBLEM 


By ELNA HARWOOD WHARTON 


is sufficiently vouched for by those in a position to know, 
a party of eight or ten girls is not likely to stumble upon 
any unpleasant adventures. And no mother need hesi- 
tate to allow her daughter to join a cottage vacation if 
the young women who make up the group are known per- 
sonally to her. 


HERE expense does not have to be considered, it 

is possible to go to the near-by hotels for meals, but 

it is more fun, and much cheaper, if the girls do their own 
cooking. Divided up among a number, turn by turn, this 
entails less labor than might be imagined. Various plans 
for rotating the work and sharing the expense may be 
employed, but that adopted by a group of teachers from 
New York, in a cooperative vacation, proved most suc- 
cessful. These young women decided that two different 
sets of workers should be appointed for each day, each 
team to consist of two girls. The first team were to be 
the cooks, buy all the day’s food, and prepare it. The 
other group were the dishwashers; they cleared up after 
each meal, made the 

beds, and put the 





chaperon, and a cot- 
tage of their own to 
live in, could be 
trusted to take a va- 
cation, even if Real 
Mothers couldn't get 
away to come along. 

And the mothers 
conferred a_ little, 
and compared ob- 
jections and inclina- 
tions, and finally 
yielded. 

All that Father's 
purse could contrib- 
ute was $20. Mar- 
garet collected $3.75 
of this as Nance’s 








house inorder. This 
plan obviated the 
necessity for any 
long period of time 
to be spent in the 
hot kitchen by any 
one person. A list 
was prepared and 
hung up on the day 
of arriving, so each 
girl knew exactly 
when her turn would 
come, and could plan 
her pleasures ac- 
cordingly. 

A careful record 
of money paid out 
was kept by means 





share toward the THE COTTAGE ON LAUREL LAKE 


thirty dollars rent 
which covered two 
weeks, and blithely assured Nance that the girls’ work 
in domestic science hadn’t amounted to anything worth 
while if they couldn’t take care of the other expenses, 
exclusive of railroad fare, for not over four dollars a 
week each. 

And when Nance came back, tanned and rapturous, 
to the bosom of her family, her two weeks had cost her, 
besides $6 railroad fare, just $11.80, including her share 


of the rent. 


MARGARET'S plan was not entirely original with her. 

As a Barnard College girl, back East, she had shared 
in several similar cottage vacations; for all along the 
Connecticut shore one finds little groups of girls taking 
their summer holidays in the cooperative fashion. The 
example they set is one that may well be followed by 
girls in other sections of the country. 

The great advantage of the cottage vacation is its 
cheapness, the certainty of a jolly, sociable time, and the 
comparative safety with which a girl whose family can- 
not go away may spend her holiday out of the hot city. 
A chaperon is desirable, not only to conform to the pro- 
prieties, but also in case of sickness or accident; but if 
the locality in which it is proposed to spend a vacation 


of a note-book 
which hung in the 
kitchen. No limit 
was set upon expenses in this party. The only require- 
ment was that every expenditure must be written up. At 
the end of each day the total was computed and divided 
into the right number of shares, which were collected by 
the treasurer immediately to fill the purse for the next 
day. The rent, and one or two other items of expense, 
were made absolutely proportionate to the actual benefit 
received. For example, only five of the girls stayed the 
entire two weeks. Each was charged with fourteen days’ 
use of the house. Five others stayed for one week, though 
not all at the same time. Seven days’ rent was the right 
share for these. One girl remained only two days. This 
made a total of one hundred and seven days. 

The girls who remained two weeks each paid 14/107ths 
of the rent; the girls who stayed one week, 7/107ths 
each, and the girl who stayed two days, only 2/107ths 

A “furnished cottage” has ordinarily all the heavy 
furniture and crockery necessary, as well as saucepans, 
lamps, blankets, curtains, and similar fittings. The rent- 
ers are supposed to bring table and bed linen, and silver 
In the party described, each girl brought two sheets, two 
pillow cases, two towels, a knife, fork, tablespoon, tea- 
spoon, and one dish-towel. No table linen was used 
Japanese napkins were supplied by the hundred, pape: 
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even paper tumblers. 


equipment of each girl was equally sensible. 


carrying home a bagful of soiled linen. 


T most lake or shore resorts, it is easy to obtain green 
vegetables, new-laid eggs and fruit. But to lessen 
the time spent in cooking, it is worth while to have on 
hand a few canned soups, sardines, salmon, peas, corn, 
tomatoes, lima beans, macaroni, rice, and cereals which 


require but little cooking. A ham, a side of bacon, and 
an Edam cheese will lend variety to the menus and 
may not be obtainable after arriving. 

In one typical cottage community there were, at the same 
time, three different parties—one from Barnard College 
in New York City; another from New Britain, Con- 
necticut, girls about to enter college from high school; 
and a sorority from a Hartford high school. The Bar- 
nard crowd were succeeded by ten girls from Mt. Hol- 
yoke, and one of the other parties by the party of 
teachers already spoken of. The same quarters were 
occupied the preceding year by two groups of ten sten- 
ographers, each, who came from New Haven. 

The expense book of one 
of these cottage vacations 


plates by the pound, paper doilies and centerpieces, and 
Paper towels should have been 
thought of, but in this case were not used. The personal 
Knitted 
combinations and seersucker nightgowns, drawers, and 
chemises, could all be rinsed out by each girl for herself 
and dried overnight; a much daintier procedure than 


Two points must be borne in mind in this kind of a 


holiday. One is the absolute necessity for majority rule 
One girl who holds out for some different plan, either 
in pleasure or money arrangements, upsets the fun of the 
entire group. One girl unwilling to keep proper accounts 
too unrestrained in public places, or too eager to spend 
beyond the means of the poorest member—to whose stand 
ard the expense should be very wisely regulated—can 
cause much trouble. One girl unwilling to share the work 
in the same way the others do has no excuse for remain 
ing as a burden to the rest. And the monopolist girl 
who wants the best hammock, the easiest day’s task, the 
most comfortable bed, the largest space for her clothes, 
has no place in an outing of this kind 




















shows the cost of food for fif- 
teen days to have been $4.08 
each, the highest cost per day 
being 64 cents, and the lowest 
14 cents. Each girl’s share in 
the expense for tennis, boating, 
expressage, etc., was $3.60; her 
share of rent $3.75; a total per 
girl for a fifteen-day vacation 
of only $12.33, exclusive of ss 


train fares 











A RAINY-DAY HAMMOCK 


The food bills covered meat at twenty-five cents or more 
a pound, for almost every dinner—roast beef, porterhouse 
steak, boiled ham, etc., soup at least three days out of 
seven, green vegetables, and desserts. Other money was 
expended for local carfares, ice-cream sodas, souvenirs, 
and other unnecessary items; but, on the whole, there 
was extremely little nibbling between meals. 

The Barnard College group managed on still less 
money. They appropriated two dollars a week for food 


from each of the seven girls, making two dollars for each 
day’s outlay. They bought less fresh meat, and ate more 
baked beans and buckwheat cakes; the two dollars being 
stretched to cover boating and tennis. 















The other point to consider 
is proper regard for the rights 
ol other 
This means not only respect 


summer cottagers 


for their property—for signs 
indicating that grounds are pri- 
vate, that bathing, fishing, or 
anchoring boats is not permit- 





CAMPING 


ted—but also for their com- 
fort and convenience. Many 
householders will be found 
willing to give helpful advice 
or information, or to lend kitchen equipment. But girls 





OUT 
TIME 


DINNER 


sometimes take advantage of such kindliness, assume 
too familiar an attitude, or fail to return promptly and 
in good order what may have been lent to them. 

Chief among these transgressions is the tendency t 
make unnecessary noise—calling out at one another, sav 
ing steps by shouting out of the window, singing, o1 
talking loudly at unseemly hours, either after the 
average bed-time or in the extremely early morning 
College girls in particular are inclined to forget that they 
no longer have the isolation of campus or gymnasium 
One’s neighbors go to summer resorts for rest and rec- 
reation, and no one person or group has a divine right 
to keep them from achieving it 


ERHAPS there is an invalid in the next house who 

sleeps badly. To have a crowd of talkative girls sally 
forth at six in the morning to the tennis courts would 
seriously interfere with her rest. Or, consider what a 
torment it might be to listen every night to choruses pro- 
longed till midnight. 

tefore renting, it is well to ascertain the custom of 
the community with regard to Sunday observance. Tennis 
and bathing may be permissible for those who wish to 
indulge. On the other hand, it may shock and distress the 
native inhabitants to have young women from the city 
spend their Sunday in this way, and certainly transient 
visitors have no right to fly in the face of its opinion. 











What luck to find 
Right in the Milky Way! 
’Twill make a bisque 


Worth all my risk. 
I'll eat some more today!"’ 


And there’s no 
higher to go— 


When you've had 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
prepared as a bisque or 
cream of tomato you've 
enjoyed a soup that cannot 
be excelled for quality and 
flavor. 

And it is so easy to pre- 
pare! Achild could follow 
the simple directions on 
the label, and have this de- 
lightful nourishing tomato 
bisque ready to serve in 
three minutes. 

Besides this, there are 
many other tempting ways 
to prepare this wholesome 
Campbell “kind”, so many, 
in fact, that practical house- 
wives now-a-days order it 
by the dozen or the case, so 
as to haveit always on hand. 

Don't you need another 
dozen today? 


10c a can 


21 kinds 
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THE COUCHING-STITCH 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN 


EMBROIDERY— NO. 20 


By GENEVIEVE STERLING 


OUCHING-STITCH is used to at- 
tach a coarse thread, cord, or group 
of threads to a material by a single 

thread. The simplest form is a small 
stitch encircling the cord (Fig. 1). Fas- 
ten end of cord to the back of material. 
Bring cord through 
to the surface, and 
lay over the line 
to be worked. At 
the end of line, 
draw cord through 


VOVDUUUUA 4 


FIG. 2-——FIRST STEP IN to back of yl 
WEAVING-COUCHING- rial, and, with fine 
STITCH sewing-cotton the 


color of the mate- 

rial, fasten the end of the cord securely in 
place. Now, thread your 
needle with a fine embroid- 
ery silk or cotton of con- 
trasting color. Fasten this 
on the back of material, 
and at regular intervals of 
a quarter to half an inch 
“couch” down the laid 
thread, or cord, 
by tiny vertical 
stitthes. Bring nee- 
dle out on surface 
of material just 
under the laid 
cord, encircle cord, 
return needle to 
the back of mate- 
rial through same 
hole, and _ repeat. 
For our lesson 
this month, we will take an entirely new 
method of treating this stitch, applying it 
to a handsome centerpiece, No 10491, for 
the dining 
room table be 


FIG. 


(DETAIL 


tween meals, 
the library 
table under 


the lamp, or a 
side-table. 
Work the 
centers of cir- 
cles (Fig. 5) 
in satin-stitch 
in black, and 
surround by a 
row of red 
outlining and 
a row of blue. 
The rays of 
the circles 
(Fig. 5) are in a broken thousand-petal- 
stitch ; the divided stitches in red, and the 
unbroken row in blue. The squares (Fig. 
5) are worked, first, in straight stitches, 
right across, in blue; then diagonally in 
red—right on top of the blue stitches. 
For the couching-stitch border (Fig. 
4), thread needle with one strand of blue 


DETAIL OF 


FIG. I—SIMPLE 
STITCH 





4——COMPLETED BORDER IN WEAVING 
COUCHING-STITCH 
OF CENTERPIECE 





CENTERPIECE 


and fasten to back of material. Make 
row of short vertical lines all around tl 
centerpiece (see Fig. 2); fasten thread on 
the back of material. Now thread a coar 
needle with three strands of blue, 
fasten to back of material. Bring need 
out on surface just 
opposite middle of 
a vertical bar, on its 
left. Using the eye 
instead of point, 
insert needle under 
the first bar, from 
the right, and draw 
through. Draw 
threads out smooth- 
ly from under bar, each time you mak: 
stitch, and be sure that 
they lie perfectly flat and 


and 


INSERTING 
UNDER BAI 


FIG. 3 
NEEDLE 


even. Now, insert needk 
under next bar near the 
bottom, always from thx 
right (Fig. 3), bringing 


needle out above and clear 
of the thread with which 
you are weaving 
At the next bar, in- 
sert needle as be- 
fore, from right, 
but near top of bar 
Now, needle wil! 
come out below 
your weaving 
threads and clear 
ofthem. Alternate, 
taking stitches first 
near bottom of a 
Always insert ey: 


COUCHING- 





10491) 


bar and next near top. 


of needle, and catch up bar only, and n 
material. 


Keep threads smoothed out, ex- 
tending be 
tween the bars, 
and do not let 
them coil up 

Where your 
thread has 1 
enough bod) 
to stay in place 
weave twice 
under bar 
stead of onc 
The thread 
will not slip s 
easily. Em- 
broidery ho 
will be of in 
mense_ assist 
ance in wi 
ing this piece. Keep the material t 
and do not pull stitches tight. 


1o049I. SEE PAGE 49 


Editor's Note——Any question in regard 
to the Couching-Stitch, or the embroid 
ering of any of the articles illustrated 
page 51, will be answered by Miss Stv' 
ing if a stamped envelope is enclose 
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MIDSUMM 


first over the dot 
the middle of the 
. of the base-wire. 
otice that you 
ice this tip oval 
ire outside of the 
okes, not inside. 
addition to this, 
there are three more 
wires on the top of 
frame and three 
nore around the 


, _ — os 


A wr FIG. O-—-BASE WIRE 
side crown, These, FoR 
you measure over 

spokes, cut, and tie in place. These 


extra wires are called brace-wires and 
rve two purposes. They hold the spokes 
in true line and they make a sort of sur- 
face by filling in the wide spaces between 
the spokes (Fig. 10). Cover whole crown 


, 


ER HATS 


[Continued from page 28] 





even rows until the 
paper brim is cov- 


ered. (For sewing 
straw braid, see May 
and June lessons.) 
When, with the 
braid, you have 
reached the oval 
head-line, pin or 


otherwise fasten the 
wire crown to the 
paper brim and con- 
tinue to sew the 
rows of braid until 


LAPPED MEASURED 


SPOKES 


AND 


the crown is covered. Be very careful 
not to let any stitch catch the wire of 
the crown frame for it will have to be 


removed from the horsehair form finally. 
Before you remove the paper or the 
wire crown, press the braid with an iron 
which is not too 

hot. Then, to 





with _ crinoline 
(Fig. 11). Every 
wire crown is 


made in this way, 


brace the horse- 
hair, make a cir- 








only with differing 
dimensions. 

Now you are 
ready to make the 
horsehair hat. The 
brim is made over 
a paper pattern. 
Fold a piece of 





cle of wire long 
enough to fit 
around the edge of 
the brim about one 
inch in. This wire 
ought to be lapped 
three inches and it 
ought to be shaped 


heavy wrapping- and tied before it 
paper four times, is sewed to the 

1 cut to make horsehair. Make a 
in eighteen-inch second circle of 
circle. Place the wire that will fit 
wire crown in the around about half 
center of this cir- — way from the edge 

— * ms ¢ rics. 7, 8, AND Q9—THE THREE sizes oO} a) ce edge 
cular pattern and SPOKES of the brim. Shape 
lraw around the and tie this wire. 
base-wire. You will remember that the Buttgnhole these wires in place with silk 


se-wire was drawn out to make an oval 
eight and one-half inches long and seven 
hes wide. Now, from the front and 
back dots of the oval base-wire, measure 


thread the color of the braid. 

Now, remove the paper and _ wire 
crown. Make two twenty-four-inch cir- 
cles, shape them, and sew one to the base 











four and one-half inches out toward the of crown and the other around top of 
edge of the pat- side crown inside 
tern, and from the of hat. 
e dots measure  . If you decide 
four and three- f to use flowers, sew 
rter inches out. ) very flat over the 
From the other s wire around mid- 
r intermediate : dle of brim and 
s measure four RQ over the wire 
1d five-eighth around top of side 








nes out. Con- crown, then fit the 
t these marks > chiffon flat over 
with a curving brim and flowers, 
li and cut on FIG, I0—COMPLETED CROWN FRAMI and over outside 


s line You 

now have the pattern of the brim of this 
Pin the horsehair braid very flat 
und the edge of the paper, then make 
the gradual transition to the second row 
t braid, and sew the second row to the 
frst Continue sewing the braid in 


one. 


The 

flowers should be flat, pink roses, mig- 

nonette, and forget-me-nots. Bind edge 

of hat with No. 3 brown velvet ribbon, 

and use No. 12 ribbon for the band and 

strap to add the finishing touch. In cov- 
[Concluded on page 69] 


of crown 






















A Convalescent 


can build back to health only 
by avoiding wrong habits of 
eating and drinking. 


One of the most harmful of 
these habits is coffee-drink- 
ing—a frequent cause of stom- 
ach, heart and nerve troubles. 


Coffee may agree with some 
persons fora time. To others 
it is a definite poison, and its 
daily blows at health finally 
show. 

Many family physicians 
use and recommend 


POSTUM 


in place of coffee 
This pure food-drink, made 


of whole wheat and a small 
portion of wholesome mo- 
lasses, is asolutely free from 
caffeine and tannin, the drugs 
which make coffee injurious to 
most users. 


If you conclude that it's 
more fun to be well than to 
drink coffee, remember there's 
a delicious Java-like flavour in 
POSTUM —and some gen- 
uine nourishment, too — in- 
cluding the vital mineral salts 
which Nature requires for her 
rebuilding of body, brain and 
nerves. 


It's easy to shift from coffee 


to POSTUM, and 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Talbot is one of Borden's Better Babies. 
He is a typical ‘‘Eagle Brand’’ baby—brought 
up on Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
since he was three weeks old. 

You can make your own 
Baby ” by giving him 


becce 73 crelen 


EAGLE 


BRAND 


CONDENSED 
MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


Summer-time is danger-time for babies. 
Make it a glad, happy, comfortable time for 
your baby and an unworried time for your- 
self by giving your baby ‘‘Eagle Brand” —the 
food that has built three generations of sturdy, 
healthy, rosy-cheeked boys and girls. In Eagle 
Brand you have the bone and muscle building 
elements that are in cow's milk. It is scientifically 
prepared so as to make it a food which the most 
jelicate baby’s stomach will digest perfectly. Easy 
protected from dust and dirt. 


baby a ‘‘ Better 


to prepare—pure~— sale 
Send this coupon today. Protect your baby from 
threatening summer dangers by giving him the 


food that will build him up and make him strong. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


**Leaders of 







+s 7 Quality’’ 
on New York 
wai Established 
1857 





ndensed Milk Co., 





108 Hudson Street. New York City 
Please i me your helpt book ** Baby's Welfare’’ 
tells me how to safeguard my baby and make 
imp and rosy A send Free Baby's 
Biography’ '—for the recor f his lite 
DEBERD cecccccacccncenccassnccoccrssencsesescsccsensssnccacesesneansee 
Address - 
—= a 
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FOURTH-OF-JULY GAMES 


By EMILY ROSE BURT 


HEN you think of July, you think 
of hot, sweet-smelling hay fields, 
blueberry pastures, the circus, pic- 
nics, mornings of fishing, afternoons on 


the lawn, and the Fourth with its joy- 
making. So here are some new games, 


|made especially for this month, and full 








of this spirit of July. First are three 
rather active games planned more par- 
ticularly for the children, and then come 
three more quiet ones to be played either 
by children or grown-ups, on the porch, or 
in the camp living-room, or under the 
trees on the lawn. 


PINWHEEL PULLAWAY, the first game, 
requires two goals. One child is chosen 
to be It and stands between the two goals, 
at one of which the other children are 
assembled. When the central child calls, 
“Pin, pin”, the other children do not have 


to leave their goal, but as soon as he 
says, “Pinwheel Pull- 
away’, all must leave 


the home goal for the 
other. The unique part 
of the game is that 
each child, as he goes, 
must keep one arm re 
volving like a pinwheel. 
As soon as any child is 
one in 


a 4 Yr ) 


bie 


caught by the 
the center, he must help 
that child to catch the 
others as they run back 
and forth between 
goals at the summons 
of “Pinwheel Pull- 
away!” If any child, 
in excitement, or for 
any other reason, neg 
lects to keep his arm 
whirling, pinwheel 
fashion, he is obliged to 
be caught and kept in 


the center. The first 
child caught is It for the next game. 
Rocket Tac takes its name from 


| Fourth-of-July fireworks, but the game it- 


| self is very simple and safe. 


It is played 
a good deal like ordinary tag. The one 
who is It chases some other child until he 
catches him or until a “rocket” goes up 
That is, if some child makes 
noise and jumps up from 
“rocket” and the 


somewhere. 
a loud “sissing” 
the ground, he is called a 
who is It chases him instead of the 
previous victim. If several rockets seem 
to be going up at the same time, the child 
who is It may take his choice in chasing. 


one 


CLOWN IN THE RING is quite a circus 


game. <A circle is formed about some 
child who is named the Clown. The Clown 
shuts his eyes while the others circle 


about him, and after a time, in his own 





good pleasure, he shouts “Stop!” at tl 
same moment pointing to some one in tl 
circle. Of course, as his eyes are shut, h 
cannot choose any particular person. Th 
child at whom the Clown points must tell 
the Clown what to do, give him a task 
of some sort, either ridiculous or unusual! 
If the Clown refuses to do it, as he is 
liberty to do, he is Clown for the second 
time, but if he does his task, the one who 
assigned it to him is Clown in the next 
game. Hopping on one foot, making deat 
and dumb signs, bowing to each one in 
the circle, or touching your own toes ar¢ 
easy Stunts. 

Rep, WHITE AND BLUE is a patriotic 
game for the Fourth of July, or, for that 
matter, any time in July. It is played in 
this way: The players are seated in 
circle about the one who is It. This one 
turning suddenly to some one in the circle, 








points his finger and calls, “Red, white and 
blue—red! two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten!” The person 
who is addressed is supposed to menti 
some red object before ten is reached. 

he does, he is safe, but if he fails to think 


one, 


‘quickly enough, he is obliged to take t 


central place. “White” or “blue” may 
substituted for ‘red”, of course, in 
formula. The same object must not 
repeated, nor will an object of the wrong 
color count. 

Picnic Box is a very quiet game 
deed, and may be played by any num! 
of children or grown-ups sitting in 
circle. One begins by saying: “My pict 
box has apples” (or angel cake, or at 
thing else which begins with “a”). T 
next child continues the game by repeating 


[Concluded on page 55] 
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FOURTH-OF-JULY GAMES 


[Continued from page 54) 


what the first child says and adding some- 
thing to eat which begins with “b”, such as 
bananas or bread and butter. The game 
goes around the circle until all the letters 
of the alphabet have been used, omitting 
such hard ones as “x” and “z”, Thus, at 
the end of the game the formula will run 
like this: “My picnic box has apples, 
bread and butter, cake, dates, eggs, etc.” 
Any one who forgets or omits an item 
must drop out the game or pay a 
forfeit. 

A rather more difficult way of playing 
is to make each player mention one object 
beginning with each letter, though this 
makes the game much longer than the 
first way. 


of 


CRACKER Cracks sounds like fire crack- 
ers. The first player begins by saying: 
“One,” the next child, “cracker,” the next 


“five,” the next, “crack,” etc. Every sec- 


ups. If for adults, her decorations will, 
of course, be somewhat conventional, con- 
sisting of flowers and suitable favors; 
but if for little folks—as is apt to be the 
case, since Fourth of July with its flags 
and fun seems to belong especially to 
the children—her table should be aflutter 
with red, white, and blue crépe-paper. For 
centerpiece, she could have nothing pret- 
tier than a bouquet made of red and white 
roses with blue bachelor buttons inter- 
spersed. The table cloth could be either 
of white linen, or white tissue-paper. Blue 
dishes and cunning paper napkins with 
flag borders should be used to complete 
the patriotic scheme. 

The menu, to be in keeping, should be 
as patriotic as the decorations. Sand- 
wiches of white bread, with pimento fill- 
ing, and tied with a bit of narrow blue 
ribbon, would add touches of color, 
would blue dishes of round red-and-white 

radishes, and individual 
tomato salads made of 
whole, big, scarlet to- 
matoes, stuffed. Now, 
for the cake! It should 
be big and snowy, with 
red stripes running 
across the white frost- 
ing, and with a small, 
silk American flag ris- 
ing from the center. 
Tiny silk flags should 
the cake, one 
for each slice; and, 
when cut, the cake 
should be found to con- 
tain, in each slice, a tiny 
china dove of peace. 
There should be, 
sides, some cunning 
tarts filled with red 
jelly, and some little 


as 


encircle 


be- 





ond child, instead of giving the next num- 
ber in order, either “cracker” or 
“crack,” “cracker” coming before “crack,” 
with a number between. The object is to 
go as fast as possible and yet avoid mak- 
ing mistakes. The sound at the same 
time is very amusing. “Cracker” and 
“crack” are in each case substituted for a 
number, so that a series would go some- 
thing like this: “One, cracker! three, 
crack! five, cracker! seven, crack!” ete. 
When you get tired of this arrange- 
ment of “cracker cracks” they can be put 
in at other intervals, as you choose. 
When the games are cver, the duties 
of the Fourth of July hostess are but 
half fulfilled. She still has the problem 
of refreshments to solve. Of course, the 
supper she serves and the way she serves 
it will depend, wholly, on whether her 
party be for little folks or for grown 


says 


cup-cakes with a blue 
frosting flower on each. 

But the ice-cream should be the crown- 
ing glory of the feast! As served to each 
child, it should be made to look like a 
little hill of snow, with a tiny silk flag 
waving on top. 

To give the party a jolly ending, snap- 
ping bonbons containing gay, tissue-paper 
Liberty Caps should be passed last of all. 

After such a Fourth, the hostess may 
be sure that her little guests, on their way 
home, happy, and without a single burn, 
will vote her party a delightful way of 
celebrating the Fourth of July. 


Editor’s Note—All of us like to strike 


an original note in our entertaining. Miss 
Otis, our Entertainment Editor, is bub- 
bling over with ideas for every kind of 
party, luncheon, or dinner. She will glad- 
ly offer suggestions by mail if a stamped 
envelope accompanics your inquiry. 








10% More for Your Money 


The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats is nearly 
three times larger than the 10-cent size. By sav 
ing in packing it offers more for your money. 
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Every Inch 
a Boy 


AnOat-Fed Boy 


Oats are peculiar 
in their spirit-giving 
power. Other foods 
supply energy, but it 
takes a lot of them 
to equal a dish of 
oats. 

Oats are unique in 
other ways. Nature 
is lavish with them. 
But the age of super- 
activity—the boyhood 
age—is the urgent 
time for oats. 

And summertime 
vacation time—is the 
most important sea 
son. 

Make this dish a 
dainty by using 

Quaker Oats. Get this flavor in it, 
this richness, this aroma. A liking 
for oats may, in some ways, affect 
a boy’s whole career. Oats have 
held their place for ages as the 
premier food for youth. 


Quaker 
Oats 


As Boys Like Them 


Quaker Oats are uniquely de- 
licious. Not a puny, starved grain 
goes into them. Only the biggest, 
plumpest grains can make such 
luscious flakes We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. 

To the natural 
new flavor by heat 
an incomparable dish 


flavor we add a 
Thus, we get 


Just think—you get these queen 
oats, these big flakes, this fine flavor 
by simply saying “Quaker Oats.” 
No extra price. Don’t you think it 
a pity to forget this fact, when oats 
are so important? 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Cooker 


Each package of Quaker Oats con- 
tains an offer on a perfect double 
cooker, made of pure aluminum It 
is made to cook Quaker in the ideal 
way This present cooker offer ap- 
plies only to the United States 
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ACME SALES CO. 


When answering ads. 





Face and Hands are 


Sunburned 


the skin is inflamed, sore and painful, 
and should never be rudely touched or 
rubbed—simply moisten a soft hand- 
kerchief or some absorbent cotton with 


FHUAAS 


HONEY ANO ALMOND 


Creal 


and gently, very gently, apply it to the 
injured surface; let it remain a few 
minutes, and repeat at intervals, or, if 
possible, keep the skin covered for an 
hour or longer. The effect is refresh- 
ing, cooling—usually it heals over night. 

To prevent sunburn apply the cream before 
and alter exposure. It keeps the skin soft, 
smooth and clear. It is guaranteed to contain 
all its advertised ingredients, and to conform to 
the required standard of purity and quality. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by 


us on receipt of price. Hinds Cream 
ay ee 50c¢; Hinds Cold Cream in 
c. 


ee pe take a substitute; ap are dealers in 
every town who will gladly sell you Hinds 
Cream without attempting to substitute. 


Samples of Cream will be sent for 2c 
stamp to pay postage 


A. S. HINDS 


217 West Street 
Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS 


Honey anc mond 
Cream SOAI Highly 
refined, delightfully 


sregrant and beneficial 
bc postpa No Soap 
8: amples 
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VENUS) FREE TRIAL and 


CABINET | Easy Payment Terms 
DRESS Adjustableand Collapsible 


The three little wheels at top 
| adjust it to exactly reprox 
any woman's figure. When not 
an be collapsed andput 
unet. 
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we give ten days’ free 
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WRITE TODAY FOR COM- 
PLETE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
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models and prices; or i 
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day with a deposit « 


dress form will be ‘promptly 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


LESSON 53—A CHILD'S SET OF SHORT CLOTHES 
By MARGARET WHITNEY 


HE campaign for the child’s welfare, 
that is sweeping the land, brings so 
forcibly to mind the importance of 


properly dressing 


the child, that | 
want to have a 
chat with the 
mother readers 
this month about 
clothes for the 
toddler to wear 
through the heat 
of July and Au- 
gust. 

Roomy gar- 
ments and plenty 
of them are the 


first essentials to 
comfort and, by 
making the 
clothes yourself, 
you can assure 
the fit and have 
better material 
than in ready 
made garments. 
I am going to 
give sorte. hints 
that will save 
time in sewing, 
and have selected 


for the lesson a 





batiste dress, per- FIG. I—THE PERCALE 
cale romper and ROMPER NO. 6604 
longcloth  petti- 


coat and drawers, tested on a 
child and approved by experts. 
The pattern No. 6604 and 
may be obtained for fifteen 
cents in size six months, one, 
two, or three years. 

The quantity of material 
required for each garment, and 
a diagram and directions for 
cutting, are given on the pat- 


is 





THE 


on front of crotch. Lay this right side 
to right side of front, stitch a seam’s 
width back, snip edge, turn under free 


edge of extension a seam’s width and fold 
through center, bringing free edge over 
raw edges on wrong side and stitching. 

Baste shoulder and under-arm seams, 
and try on garment, making necessary al- 
terations. Rip under-arm seam and French 


seam the shoulder. Cut two-inch bias 
strips for band. Lay romper out flat, right 
side down, and place band along neck- 


edge, right side of band to wrong side of 
romper. At corner, pinch up a dart in 
band, starting at nothing at outer edge, 
as shown in Fig. 3. Stitch a seam’s 
width from neck edge, fold under free 


cdge of band three-eighths of an inch, 
turn band onto right side and stitch, as 
indicated on Fig. 4. 

Close under-arm and _ sleeve with 


sewing facing to sleeve as 
then French seam sleeve 
toarmhole. Turn 
under three- 
eighths of an 
inch on leg-edge 
of romper, fold 
hem and_ stitch, 
inserting tapes or 
elastic in the ca- 
sing. Form hem 
on pocket, snip 
outer edges, turn 
them under and 
apply pocket as 
pictured in Fig. 
1. At the back 
and crotch, finish 
with ball and 
socket snaps or 
buttons and but- 
tonholes. 


French seams, 
described before; 






Dress — Close 


center-back, be- 







tern envelope, so let us start DRESS NO. 6604 
with the actual sewing. MADE OF DAINTY low notch, with 
3s? vases French seam. 
Romper—Turn under back See, also, page Above notch, 
edges a seam’s width, fold “ turn right edge a 
hems onto wrong side and seam’s_ width, 
stitch to position. Cut a fold back hem 
shaped facing for crotch, one and stitch. Cut a 


and one-half inches wide, measuring back 
the distance on pattern, and using pattern 





as a guide in cutting. Lay the facing 
right side to right side of back, stitching 
a seam’s width back from edge. Snip 
seam, turn under free edge 

of facing a seam’s width, 

fold facing onto wrong 

side of romper and stitch 

t in place, as shown in Fig. 
5. Cut a two and one- 

Fic. g—pras  duarter-inch bias strip of 
BAND material for an extension 


one and one-half-inch straight facing for 
left side. Lay it right side to right side 
of dress, stitch a seam’s 
under free edge, fold 
and stitch as shown in 
hem over facing to 
form pleat below. 


width back, turn 
onto 
Fig. 


wrong side 


10, lapping 


Baste shoulder 
an d_ under-arm 
seams, and try on, 


making necessary al- 
terations and mark- 
[Concluded on page 57] 





4—BIAS BAND 
COMPLETED 





-_ 














ing depth of hem. French seam the 
shoulder, under-arm and beading to neck 
edge, whipping on lace by rolling edge 
of beading and taking stitches through 
lace and over roll. ° 

Split material above hem and insert 
beading, with French seam at top and 
regulation seam at bottom. Turn under 
lower edge a seam’s width, fold hem onto 
wrong side and fell over raw edges of 
joining. 

French seam 
sleeve together 
and beading to 
bottom, whip- 
ping on lace. 
Gather sleeve 
at top and 
French seam it to armhole. Finish clos- 
ing with buttons and buttonholes and tack 
on rosette as illustrated. 





FIG. 5-—FACING FOR ROMPER 


Petticoat—Can be made with or with- 
out tab at bottom which takes the place 
of drawers. French seam under-arm, 
snip all edges, turn under an eighth, then 
a quarter of an inch, and whip on edging, 
sewing a button on 
the front at shoul- 
der and making a 
buttonhole on back. 
If tab is used, sew 
buttons on bottom 
in front and make 
corresponding b ut - 
tonholes in tab. 


Drawers — Fin- 
ish crotch with ex- 
tension and facing 
as described in 
romper, or make a 
French seam. 
sides below notch 
with French seams. 
A one-piece straight facing makes a 
strong finish for the vent at the sides. 
Cut a piece of material the shape of 
piece shown in Fig. 7, about three inches 
wide and six deep from top to point, 
slashing it in center to within a sixteenth 
of an inch of the depth of opening in 
drawers. Lay this over opening in draw- 
ers, starting slashed edge of facing even 
with edge of vent at top, but running 
facing diagonally so that slashed edge at 
bottom is near- 
ly three-eighths 
of an inch from 
edge of draw-~ 
ers, as shown in 
Fig. 8. Stitch 
three-eighths of 
an inch from 


edge of draw- "7 
ers, fold under **“'*° 
’ u 7 FOR FIG. 
the free edge of DRAWERS ERLY PLACED 
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Close FIG. 6—THE COMPLETE SET NO. 6604, SHOWING 
DRESS, ROMPER, PETTICOAT, AND DRAWERS the only 





8—FACING PROP- FIG. Q—FACING FIN- 


Lie La_ 


pS 








facing a seam’s width, and 
turn facing onto wrong 
side of drawers, stitching 
as pictured in Fig. 9. 
Lay the two pieces for 
one band right sides to- 
gether, stitch a seam’s 
width from edge across 
top and down sides. Snip 





corners and turn band 

right side out. Turn un- pic jo—rin- 

der free edges three- isn ror press 
CLOSING 


eighths of an inch, gather 
drawers at top, and in- 


sert between the two thicknesses of band, 
letting band extend three-quarters of an | 
Baste 


inch beyond drawers on fronts. 
to position and stitch. 


If you prefer, you can use a continu- 
In this case, the 
band will extend across the facing as 


ous facing on the vent. 


shown in Fig. 6. 


E1GHt rompers, six every-day dresses, 
one best dress, six drawers, and four 
petticoats are ample, if the laundry is 
done once a week. The child needs a| 


clean romper every 


dergarten cloth and 
seersucker are suit- 
able fabrics. 
will save vardage by 
making all the rom- 
pers of one material. 

Oftentimes 
frocks of batiste, 
nainsook, or dimity 
retain their fresh- 
ness for two after- 
noons. The simpler 
these are, the better. 
Valenciennes lace is 
trimming 

needed. 

The Sunday frock can be made of the 
same fabric, pin-tucked before the pat- 
tern is laid on, Clusters of tucks with 
insertion between, front and back, at neck 
and again at hem, give a pretty effect. 

Frequent changes of 
also essential. One piece of longcloth 
will make enough for the whole season. 


Editor’s Note—Mrs. Whitney will be 
glad to assist you with suggestions in ma- 
king any gar- 
ment. Write to 
her concerning 


you may have, 
stating the mat- 
ter clearly, and 
enclosing a 
stamped, sel f- 
addressed en- 


velope. 


ISHED 


day. Chambray, kin- 


You 


underwear are 







Cut your wash in half 


—not with a knife but by 
using Fels-Naptha Soap. 





Of course, you 
sort your clothes 
first—white 
and colored, 
fine and heavy. 





Then—and this is 
important—put 

them to soak for 

30 minutes, with 

Fels-Naptha Soap. 





| 
| 


When you come 
to wash, the 
Fels-Naptha has 
already done the 
hardest part— 
loosened the dirt. 
All your clothes need 
is a light rub or two 
(no boiling nor 
scalding), rinsing, 
blueing, wringing and 


| 








they are hanging 
on the line by 

noon—clothes- 

basket is empty 

—afternoon free. 


| 


| 





Every woman who uses Fels-Naptha Soap 
| can get her wash done without loss of 
strength in half the time, and without waste 
| of fuel to keep up a hot fire. 

| Fels-Naptha is just as time saving and 
labor saving for all soap-and-water work 
about the house. 
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Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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AND, sun and salt-water— 
a glorious combination! 


Yet it has its drawbacks. 


For sand does irritate tender 
skins. And sun and salt-water 
have a tendency to fade one’s 
hair and make it streaky. 


Thank goodness, then, for 
Packer’s ‘Tar Soap! 

Its lather, laden with the 
fragrance of the pine, is mild, 
pure, healing. It cleans the 
scalp, gives new vitality to the 
hair, soothes and cools the skin. 


These things it does in. its 
own way; a simple, sensible 
and entirely natural way. 


For a liquid soap, we rec- 
ommend Packer’s Liquid 
Tar Soap, faintly per- 
fumed. It yields a foamy, 
refreshing lather that cleans 
thehairandcleans the scalp. 
‘That is essential, for, as a 
well-known physician says: 
“Luxuriant, lustrous hair 
thrives only on a clean, 
well-nourished scalp.” 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


the Pines *’ 





‘Pure as 


Send 10c for Sample 
of Packer's Tar Soap. 
State whether cake or 
liquid Send also for 
Manual: “ The Hair 
and Scalp—Modern 
Care and Treatment” 

revised edition. 
pages of practical in 
formation. Free on 
request, 


PACKER MFG. CO. 


81 Fulton St., New York 
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MOTHERS 


By AN OLD LADY WHO DIDN'T LIVE IN A SHOE 


HAD known for a long while that I 
must find some way of earning a 
little money, if I wished to keep my 


\larder laden and my head a goodly dis- 
] . 
tance above starvation. 


Every general possibility for filling a 


purse had suggested itself to me, but 
people in Parkview sewed and washed 
and gardened for themselves; and be- 


sides I really had not the strength for 
such heavy work. 

At last, it occurred to me how many 
young mothers there were in our town 
who were kept very closely at home and 
had to miss even the few events our vil- 
lage offered because they had babies to 
feed and to clothe and to keep out of 





mischief. If I could only think of some 
way of taking the children off their 
hands for awhile—so that both the chil- 


dren and mothers would be pleased—lI 
might be able to earn a little money that 
way. 

Three days before the next bargain 
day at Comstock’s—a dry goods store in 
a big town nearby—I asked every woman 
I met if she intended going to the sale. 
If she replied that she could not go on 
account Of the children, I calmly said, 
“Oh, haven’t you heard? I’m starting a 
Day Nursery for children. I'll take care 


|'of yours any afternoon for ten cents an 








hour.” 

The first time I 
heard a mother sigh 
with relief, | knew 
I had made a fortu- 
nate start on the 
road to a few more 
dollars in my purse. 

My home is the 
typical small town 
cottage, con- 
sisting of 





one floor val 

and an attic. 7 

On the floor <<3 ” 

section there = 

is a parlor, 

which I don’t care to use gen- 
erally ; an immense kitchen open- 
ing out upon the back yard, 
containing tubs and an ugly 


wash-basin; and, off the kitchen, 
my bedchamber, a sunny and de- 
lightful room. 

At first, I had doubts about whether 
mothers would care to have their kiddies 
harbored in a strange kitchen whose only 
outlook was a back yard; but Sale Day, 
which was also Baby Day, brought along 
a wee group of laughing, dancing young- 
sters, who didn’t mind cooks’ quarters a 
bit and thoroughly enjoyed the frolic. 

There were eight boys and girls, rang- 
ing in age from three to six. The moth- 
ers of the younger children sent milk for 


WE 





FEASTED ON 


them, and they were soon “off the 
kitchen”, sleeping soundly upon my big, 
comfortable bed. 

We, the older children, built bridges, 
sang a little, and went around “Rosie” 
a dozen times, before we sat upon spice 
boxes by the old farmer’s bench and 
feasted on the delicious rice soup I can 
make. I used all the fancy cups and 
bowls I had for this, and determined, if 
my business grew, to invest in some cheap 
Mother Goose bowls and some gaudy 
cloths. 

The repast over, tiny heads began to 
bob, and even the “Old Lady Who Had 
So Many Children” was infected as a re- 
sult of the busy, happy time. At about 
six o'clock, tired. mothers began to arrive 
to add some live bundles to the ones they 
were carrying; and I tucked into my 
purse the comforting sum of two dollars 
and forty cents. 


FEW days after this successful em- 
barkment, Mrs. Clark came to ask 
whether I would take care of her three 
boys while she went to the theater, the 
following Thursday evening. She ex- 
plained that she would bring the chil- 
dren to my home and then call for them. 
I agreed to the care-taking part, of 
wasn’t that my business ?— 
but on sec- 
ond consid- 
eration, 
I decided it 
would be 
simpler for 
me to offer 
to go to her 
home and 
spendthe 
ao evening 
) there, in this 
waynot 
breaking 
the chil- 
dren’s sleep. 

When I 
arrived on 
the appoint- 
ed evening, 
I did not sit 
down in the 
parlor and 
wait till the 
little mother had departed for the theater. 
On the contrary, I graciously helped 
with the dishes, collected Mrs. Clark’s 
evening wraps for her, spread them out 
on the bed, hooked up her gown, and 
saw her off. 

After I had put her room to rights, 
so that when she came home she would 
not stumble over the clothes which, in 
her haste, she had had to leave strewn 

[Concluded on page 72] 
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At the end of a month he insisted upon 
knowing what was the matter. I told him 
that 1 thought he had made a mistake, that 
| was not the right sort of a wife for 
him, and, now that I knew it, I was 
ready to release him absolutely from the 
engagement. 

If he really cared for me, I expected 
him to write a letter of emphatic protest. 
Instead, his reply was brief. He asked me 
to weigh his words carefully. He did 
not wish to break the engagement, but, 
above all else, he wanted me to under- 
stand that he would not hold me by the 
lightest thought. That was enough. What 
he said about my rights as an individual 
went right over my head. I did not an- 
swer his letter. It seemed to me that 
there was nothing to say. The glorious 
lream was over, and I tried to rejoice that 
| had wakened before it was too late, 
and set him free. 

But it was comfortless work, this po- 
sing as a noble martyr, and I lost flesh 
rapidly. And my family continued to 
laugh! They made the most ingenious 
jokes about my misery; but, looking back 
from this distance, I believe most of it 
was done in a clumsy effort to cheer me. 

Will finished his trip and was well re- 
warded by his employers for his work. 
Dick told us about it. Will did not come 
back to town, and the days grew longer 
and heavier and darker. One afternoon, 
as I was passing Mrs. L ’s garden, she 
leaned over the gate and said to me: 
“What in the world is the matter with 
you, child? Aren’t you feeling well?” 

I burst into tears, and she led me to 

little vine-covered arbor, where | wept 
on her comfortable shoulder until I could 
weep no more; and then, from incoherent 
beginnings, I gradually pieced out the 
whole story. 

“Of course,” she said, when I had fin- 
ished, “I think you have been very foolish. 
If you really meant to break with him, 
why didn’t you wait until he came back 
and could speak for himself? Try to look 
at his side of the question. How do you 
suppose he felt, way off there in the 
wilderness, when his best friend turned 
her back on him?” 

“But he wanted to be released!” 

She made me recall all of the tender, 
intimate things he had said and the plans 
we had made together. Did I think that 
a man who wanted to be released would 
talk like that? Had he said anything 
lefinite on the subject, or even hinted 
about it? No, I could not remember that 
he had. Under her clear-headed guidance, 
I saw that my suspicions had been sown 
yy thoughtless jokes and watered by my 
»wn tears. Still, when she suggested that 





| write to him, I would not think of it 
lor a moment. 


My FACETIOUS FAMILY 


[Continued from page 24] 
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A few days later she came over and 
told Mother that she was going to the 
seashore for a couple of weeks, and asked 
if I might come with her. Mother was 
really worried about me and accepted the 
invitation readily. 

Mrs, L said nothing further about 
Will, and neither did I, but after a de- 
lightful, restful week at the seaside | 
began to see things in a very different 
light. I studied his last letter until I had 
it by heart—and then I wrote to him. 

I told him what a different view of 
things I took, now that | had had a rest, 
and briefly tried to explain what had hap- 
pened, as I saw it now. I told him | 
would not lift a finger to call him back 
against his will, but that | felt toward him 
just as I had before he left. I begged him 
not to come because he thought I wanted 
him, but only if he wanted me. If he 
should return out of pity, I would be sure 
to find it out some day, no matter how 
hard he might try to hide it from me, and 
it was the one thing which I could never 
forgive. 

Before I thought my letter could have 
reached him, he was there. Mrs. L—— and 
I were sitting on the beach in the shelter 
of a great rock when she saw him coming 
and made her escape. He ran straight to 
me and took me in his arms. 

“What a fool I have been! 
“| might have guessed how it was. It is 
against my general principles to criticize 
in-law relations, but your family certainly 
have one very bad habit. In our home 
there will be no mean personal remarks 
and no fidicule.” 

And there isn’t. There is plenty of 
wit and lots of laughter, but personalities, 
unjess they are pleasant, are “taboo”, and 
spiteful jokes grow faint for want of ap- 
preciation. It is this spirit of considera- 
tion that gives the place its air of rest- 
fulness and makes people exclaim “What 
a lovely home!” Even my facetious fam- 
ily feel its influence when they come to 
visit us, and unconsciously temper their 
humor to suit the atmosphere 

Will has been successful, and we ap- 
preciate the worldly comforts that we 
have, but they are not the precious things 
Elegant furnishings never yet made a 
home; in fact, it has been my experience 
that the real “homey” feeling is found 
oftenest in simple cottages. 

One thing further: We have two dear 
little red-haired children, and they are not 
sensitive and rarely cry. When I look at 
their happy faces, | am very, very thank- 
ful for the lessons I learned from my ex- 
perience; but I would not want to subject 
any other child to the same rigorous train- 
ing. There are so many better and more 
humane methods of teaching the same 
good things. 


” 


he said. 







































“Come on in if your 





= suits are Skinner’s Satin. 
= , ? 
5 Water won’t hurt them! 
é Satin bathing suits will rule the 
» styles this year. But disappointed 
: will be the girl who buys a poor 
> quality of satin—one dip in the 
¢ ocean or lake and her suit is ruined. 
* Ask for 
5 
| Skinner's 
- BATHING 
i . 
alin 
z 
z Cotton Back or All Silk 
2 % inches wide) 
y Black, Navy or Brown 
; Guaranteed Fast Color 
: Always the leader among satin linings, 
z Skinner's has proved itself the one de 
™ pendable satin for bathing suits. Its pure 
an silk fabric stands the most trying tests of 
= water and sun without fading. 
2 Write for samples. Address Dept. K 
: William Skinner & Sons 
. Cor. Fourth Ave 
and 17th Si. 
¥ NEW YORK CITY 
z Mills, Holyoke, Ma 
% Established 1548 


WOTE Skinner's All - Silk 
Satin (404) is the standard 
light weight lining for summer 
sults —aiso the bes! material 
for = waists, petticosts. etc 
Look for the name in the 
%, selvage when you buy 
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This Meal 
for 3c 


Prepared by a 
Famous French Chef 


A meal of Van Camp's will cost, on the 
average, about 3 cents per person. It is as 
nutritious as a meal of meat. And it is, if 
you wish, a complete meal in itself. 

It comes to you ready, with the fresh 
oven flavor. Even the sauce is baked into 
it. Serve it hot or cold. 

It is welcomed by all, and all will pro- 
nounce it the most likable dish of its kind. 


Not Like Yours 


Van Camp's isn't like your home-baked beans, 
ot like other kinds you know. It's a delicacy, pre- 
pared by master chefs, baked in new-style ovens. 

No beans are hard, none mushy, none crisp. All 
are whole and mellow. 

It doesn't tax digestion. It gets hours of baking 
in a humid heat, impossible at home. And a 
wondrous sauce gives to every bean delicious tang 
and zest. 

All the faults you know in old-time Pork and 
Beans are completely wiped out in Van Camp's. 


VAN CAMP'S 


PorKk&BEANS 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 





These are some things that Van Camp's has done: 

It has made a homely dish a dainty. It has mul 
tiplied the use of Baked Beans. It has made them 
digestible. 

To a million homes it has brought ready-cooked 
meals, ready for instant serving 

It has changed the meaning of Baked Beans. 
Our national dish in this form has a unique appeal! 

Let it help you out this summer. It means less 
cooking, better meals, a likable, nutritious, inexpen- 
sive dish. You will serve it so often when you find 
it out that you'll buy it by the dozen. Try serving 
it tonight 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. 
If you do not find them the best you ever 
ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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COOL comme FOR JULY 


By ELIZABETH ARMSTEAD 


menus, several distinct aims have been 
kept in mind. Not only did I wish 
to use the fruits and vegetables in season, 
and to have as many cold dishes and iced 
beverages as possible, but I wanted to fit 


|* PLANNING these warm-weather 


and to choose those that will reheat in 
baking-dishes to be taken to the table. 

Creamed and scalloped vegetables can 
always be reheated or kept hot in the 
cooker; jellied meats and salads are de- 
licious, and utilize the stock which might 


BAKED aan 
TOMATO SAUCE 








one day’s marketing 
into the next day’s 
cooking, and, above 
all, to arrange meals 
that could be almost 
wholly prepared 
early in the day, be- 
fore the worst heat 
sets in. 

The fireless 
cooker may be 
pressed into service 
for cooking; also 
for freezing, when 
desserts such as 
mousses, ices, and 
frozen puddings 
that do not have to 
be churned are to 
be prepared. 

Mix and _ pack 
your Juncheon and 
dinner desserts right 
after breakfast and 
the noon meal re- 
spectively, and you 
have no more work 
in connection with 
them. Put the 
sealed mold—a lard 
pail with a tight-fit- 
ting cover is as sat- 
isfactory as any 
fancy shape—into 
the usual mixture 
of ice and salt in 
the cooker-well, and 
shut the lid. Cold 
drinks can be pre- 
pared early in the 
day and surrounded 
by ice in the fireless 
cooker. 

As the main dish 
for nearly every 
luncheon, I _ have 
chosen something 
that, if not already 
a left-over, can be 
cooked overnight in 
the cooker, and then 
seasoned, mixed 
with gravy, and re- 
turned to the fireless 
cooker to keep hot. 


salad is almost a necessity for every 


meal in summer; and it will be noticed pound of spaghetti till tender. 


that as the amount 


of solid dishes in my 





SOME SUMMER LUNCHES 


I 
*Stuffed Beet Salad 
*Apricot Parfait 
Iced Cocoa 


II 


Jellied Lamb with Carrots and Peas 
Potato Salad, Mayonnaise Dressing 
Canned Pineapple 
Lemonade 


III 
*Spaghetti Nouveau 
*Mold of Ham Salad 

Blackberry Jam 
Crackers 
Grape-J uice 


IV 
*Samp with Chicken Gravy 
Asparagus Salad 
Raspberry and Currant Cup 
Drop Cakes 


Vv 
*Spanish Rice 
Cold Ham 
Plain Blanc Mange with 
Spiced Stewed Pears 


Iced Tea 


VI 
*Corn and Nut Roast 
Jellied Olive Salad 
Berries 
Pineapple-Juice with 
Grape-Juice 


VII 
Scalloped Celery and 
Hard-Boiled Eggs 


Lemon Meringue Pie 
Mint-Juice with Sugar and Lemon 


VIII 
Fish Salad or Creamed Baked 
Left-Over Fish 
Prown Betty 
(Ginger Crush 


for all dishes marked with a star. 


SPAGHETTI 


meat or nuraber rinse in cold 
menus decreases, 


* Receipts are given in this department 


otherwise be wasted, 
as few want soup 
in warm weather 

fruit pies and gela- 
tins may be chosen, 
when freezing is 
out of the question, 
since early prepara- 
tion is _ possible. 
Avoid steaming 
(except by fireless), 
baking, and, gener- 
ally speaking, fry- 
ing, if you wish to 
have a cool kitchen. 
An exception may 
be made in the case 
of fish, for some of 
our most delicious 
kinds are only to be 
had in sunvmer, and 
must be fried in egg 
and crumbs to be 
served at their best. 


SturFep Beer 
SaL4z.—Boil several 
médium-sized beets 
without removing 
skins. When _ ten- 
der, plunge into cold 
water and rub off 
the peel. Cut out 
the centers, leaving 
shells to be stuffed 
with a mixture of 
peas,  nut-meats, 
bread-crumbs, 
and _ mayonnaise. 
Serve on lettuce 
leaves with brown- 
bread sandwiches. 


Apricot PARFAIT. 
—Cook canned or 
dried apricots in a 
thick sirup till soft. 
Serve ice-cream in 
the parfait glasses, 
topped with half an 
apricot, with the 
sirup poured over, 
and a spoonful of 
whipped cream. 


Novveau—Boil half a 


Drain and 
Meantime, cook a 


minced medium-sized onion in two table- 


the salad becomes more substantial, and spoonfuls of butter or lard till soft; add 


vice versa. 


It is best to serve light meats, [¢ 


n page 62] 
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A BIRD IN THE HAND 





[Continued from page 18] 


“Please don’t go away,” he said. “I'll 
leave if you want me to. I didn’t mean 
be rude.” He turned to go. Rose 
paused. Suddenly the limb upon which 
e stood swayed. The’ young man caught 
Id of the trunk and something fell 
rom his hand to the ground, something 
at gleamed silver. Rose bent over and 
picked it up. It was a whistle, a whistle 
with a peculiar rounded end. The bot- 
m was filled with water and upon its 
stem was stamped the legend: “The 
Mocking Bird”. She looked up, puzzled. 
The young man next door was standing 
beside her, his face very pink. 

“Where did you get this?” she asked. 

“I bought it,” he said, “for a nickle. 
It’s a very good one. I don’t believe you 
could tell the difference.” Rose was 
looking at it curiously. 

“Why did you get it?” she asked. The 
young man took the whistle from her. 

“You see,” he said, “I was awfully 
lonesome, and you looked so sort of 
olly; and you paid so much attention 
to that infernal bird, I thought you might 
pay some to me. So I bought it for a 
nickle, and I chirped, and chirped, and 
chirped—and it worked!” he finished, 
with a grin. “Admit it worked.” 

Rose pointed her finger at him ac- 
cusingly. “Where is my mocker?” she 
demanded, The young man smiled. 

“If you’d ever asked me,” he said, “I 
could have told you he was a gay deceiver. 
He has a wife and three children in the 

dge at the foot of the garden. He’s 
been very, very busy minding his own 
business for the past three weeks.” There 
was a pause. Rose looked up at the 

sung man, where he towered above her 
some eight inches. 

“Do you think,” said Rose—“do you 
think—” The young man took both 
her hands firmly in his. 

“Yes,” he said—‘“yes, I think I could 
nanage Aunt Jane.” 


THE GIRL ON THE SANDS 
Our July Cover for Framing 


IEVER again will we print a cover 
without planning to fill orders for 
copies for framing. After the appear- 
ce of our “Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
iry’ cover for May, we were deluged 
th requests which we could not grant, 
d then and there we registered a sol- 
in vow to print, hereafter, a limited 
imber of each magazine cover for fram- 
ng, that you may secure a copy of any 
vorite. If you wish a copy of The 
rl on the Sands, our July cover, don’t 
iit until the supply is exhausted. We 
ll mail one to you, in color, just as it 
pears on this issue of the magazine, 
tering and all, for five cents. 


Don’t 
Forget 


That Toasted Corn 
Which Comes in 
Tiny Bubbles 


Has any mother heard of 
Corn Putts without making 
a resolve to try them? 


Probably not. The appeal 
is resistless. Bubbles of corn 
hearts—toasted, airy and 
fllmsy—seem too good for 
anyone to miss, 


But mothers forget, so we 
print this reminder 


Toasted corn lovers in- 
clude abouteverybody. Here 
is a new form, and it means 
new delights for you 


It is made of corn centers—just the sweet inner portions. Tiny pellets 
are made, sealed up in guns, then toasted by an hour of fearful heat. You 
have never tasted corn toasted like this 


Then the pellets are steam-exploded—puffed to raindrop size. They 


come to you as globules, thin, crisp, melting, bewitching to the taste 


These are tit-bits which you'll welcome and enjoy. 


They are made by Prof. Anderson's process, used in Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. Every food cell is exploded. 


Until you get them, you are missing a treat. 


“The 
Witching 
Food 


I5c per Package 


These bubbles of corn hearts are both foods and confections. They are 
more than breakfast dainties 
Douse them with melted butter, 
peanuts or popcorn, for chil- 
dren to eat at play. Keep a dishful 
on the sideboard or on the parlor 
table 


Use them in candy making 
Scatter them on ice cream Mix 
hem with berries Use as crou- 
tuns in soup 

For a new summer supper, 
serve Corn Puffs in milk 


Here is all that you like best 
sweetness, flavor and crispness 
in a new enticing forn It is this 
vear's greatest food attraction. 
Order before you forget it, 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Sole Makers (929 


\ 
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COOL COOKING FOR JULY ) 
[Continued from page 60] 
the pulp of acanful of tomatoes, saving the lemon-juice, salt, pepper, onion-juice, and 
liquid for other uses (to-morrow’s soupcan mace; dip them in an egg batter and f1 ni 
casily be made of this). Season with salt in bacon fat. Cut up the bits of cooked 
|and cayenne, and blend well. Put in two bacon from which the fat was obtained, 
| minced, sweet green peppers and cook for being careful to use no scorched ones, 
ten minutes; then turn into the spaghetti, and lay with the cooked veal in a baking- the 
and simmer ten dish. Make a gravy ; 
minutes. Sprinkle from the fat, rub- 
with bread-crumbs, bing into it an equal ¥ 
leave in a_ baking- amount of flour, 
dish till ready to and diluting with " 
reheat and serve. hot water or stock ; 
Season, pour over 
Motp or Ham the veal, and reheat ( 
an , SaLtap.—After serv- when wanted. 
eMajorie fou Page ing the ham hot, put 
“Sheld ’ ‘eh rane T | 
. hel we the remaining por- FIRELESS-COOKER DINNERS TOMATO Mousse f 
° 6 tion back into the I Sarap.—Cook the 5 
water overnight ; — 7 solid portion of a ne 
this is the secret ot Potatoes with Parsley and Peppers canful of tomatoes ate 
+ the tenderness of Celery and Cheese Salad till very thick; rub che 
Py delicatessen ham. In Peach Shortcake Iced Coffee through a purée 
Y fa —— ili the morning, take it Il sieve and add a ‘ 
j zz cut and cut off all a ee pinch of baking- 
; the nice shapely Mashed Boiled Sweet Potatoes, reheated soda. Whip a gill 
r ° ; : . : Beet Greens 
rae H yleces yo ! . “re ond 
he eny iable repu- pseces you wish to Steamed Blueberry Pudding, Hard Sauce of cream, and blend 
> 4 Ct yy nglinia as cold meat. Grape-Juice with Limes with the tomatoes 
tation of Mellin’s Food rrim the scraps Season, put in a 
| . | . -" ~d | ti from™.~the bones, III mold, and pack in 
7 Nas been earnec vy its and chop them. Bae —— salt and ice. Serve 
= ~d g ce 2 ( 4 ’ tt 
- sit it oe » | ‘ Save the ham bone. Rice and _ s mye ee n ots Settee tenes. y 
success 1n raising Ja- Tomato Mousse Salad {/ 


Tr 


bies to strong, healthy 
childhood. 


peveanenen 






































which will keep till 
you are ready to 
lentils; it 
greatly improves 


cr 0k 


*Coconut Cream Pie Iced Tea 
IV 
Grapefruit 


Chicken Jelly Ring New Peas 





Coconut CREAM 
Pire.—Use two cup- 
fuls of milk, the 





aS r bal 4 i ] _— aover. Use Potato and Peanut Salad yolks of two eggs, Lae 
: Start your aDdy rig it. five cupfuls of *Cinnamon Chocolate Mousse two level table- ( 
« - _ o 2 
a . , strong stock or con- Iced Coffee spoonfuls of flour, ret 
: . Use the - sommé to one box . two of corn-starch, 
E of gelatin. Soak the , half a cupful of 
i M lh a F | M ™ } | ; le ; : half Chicken and Ham with Rice 
Wit in Ne) 006 € t 106 ge atin in ialf a Brussels Sprouts Baked in Cream Sauce sugar, a quarter tea- | 
F cupful of cold water Peach Bavarian Cream Orangeade spoonful of salt, on mec 
>. . * > . - 
> Ww > as usual, then dis- cupful of grated spo 
of Milk Modification : d os . grated Bi spo 
solve in the boiling coconut, the grated f 
Lp - . Cold Chicken Consommé Seef Olives 4 : . 
osm . stock. Season with ; rind and juice of y] 
Mellin’s Food Company a A aoe sal Stuffed Eggplant Hominy ot _ 
leas / la a teaspoontul _ Macaroon Syllabub one lemon, and one ) 
Boston, Mass. of salt, a pinch of Ginger Ale with Lemon tablespoonful of but- alt, 
Ya pepper, two tea- ’ ter. Reserve two ful. 
: - Vil : : . \ 
spoonfuls of lemon- : ; , tablespoonfuls of t] 
i. J Fillet of Flounder Fried, Tartare Sauce ‘ 
. Juice or tarragon - . > ws the coconut to mix 
afi’. Creamed Diced Potatoes P > 
’ ait | vinegar. If you have Cucumbers Baked with Cheese with the mering ( 
re no meat stock, Pineapple ae ustard Sauce made of the beate: 
New Minute Cook Book dissolved beef cubes cod Ten whites and _ pow- evs 
Just Out! Send may be used. Al- VIII dered sugar to tast il 
low a layer of pure, Cabbage with Minced Meat Cook the eggs, mil . aki 
|strained jelly to _ Baked Potatoes _ and corn-starch till la 
stiffen slightly be- Frozen Apricot Pudding thick; add t rel 
“Ses Raspberry Vinegar ; 
fore adding the a lemon after coolin 
chopped meat and * Receipts are given in this department Fill into a pie shell ; 
filling the mold. for all dishes marked with a star. already prepared. by 
Serve the salad on 
a lettuce bed with French or mayonnaise SAMP WITH CHICKEN Gravy.—San 
dressing. Other meats may be so used. or large hominy, requires cooking at le 
a The fir 










twelve hours to be digestible. 
less cooker will, of course, do this ov 
night. After boiling the chicken for tc ’ 


[Concluded on page 63] 


for You, | 
Cook Book free for 
your name and your groces’s. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
601 E. Main 8t., Orange, Mass. 


VEAL ViennesE.—After removing skin 
‘and fat, cut two pounds of veal cutlet 
jinto inch squares. Sprinkle these with 

















and 
| fry 
oked 
ined, 
ones, 
<ing- 
Tavy 
rul- 
qual 
jour, 
with 
tock 
over 
heat 
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COOL COOKING FOR JULY 


[Continued from page 62) 


icken-jelly ring for dinner (also over- 
night in the cooker, if possible), remove 
all the meat from the bones. Save the 
attractive pieces for the jelly mold, and 
mix the scrapings and ‘minced bits with 
the gravy made from the stock, leaving 
enough stock for the jelly and the con- 
sommé to be used two days later. Pour 
the gravy over the samp, season, and then 
put back in the cooker so that it will 
keep hot until luncheon is ready to be 


sery ed. 


CINNAMON CHOCOLATE Mousse.—Make 
a French ice-cream with eggs. When the 
milk for the custard is hot, put in a stick 
of cinnamon and leave it till the custard 
is strained and you are ready to add the 
melted chocolate. To make French choco- 


eS oO | 





late ice-cream, use two ounces of bitter 
chocolate, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and two tablespoonfuls of hot water, | 
melted together. Cook two cupfuls of 
milk, two eggs, two 

—" tablespoonfuls of 

». ei flour, one cupful of 

A= sugar (with the 








innamon) in the double boiler till thick. | 
\dd a pinch of salt, mix with the choco- | 


te, being sure to blend thoroughly, and 
freeze. This makes a most delicious des- 


sert. 


SpaNisH Rice—Cook one _ minced 
medium-sized onion in a liberal table- 
spoonful of lard; add two tablespoonfuls 
f flour and two cupfuls of tomato-juice 
when the onion is soft. Season with one 
cupful of minced, cooked mushrooms, 
salt, and cayenne. Boil until dry one cup- 


ful of rice with every grain separate, pour 


Spanish gravy over it and reheat. 


Corn AND Nut Roast.—Mix two cup- 
fuls of corn, one cupful of nut-meats, two 
eges, one cupful of milk, and half a cup- 
tul of bread-crumbs. Place in a buttered 
iaking-dish, and cook forty-five minutes 
in a moderate oven, or twice as long in the 
ireless cooker, and serve hot. 


Editor’s Note-—Questions in regard to 








preparing any of the dishes mentioned in 
this tssue of the magazine will be cheer- | 
fully answered through the mail by our| 
‘ooking Editor, Mrs. Armstecad, who will 
e glad, also, to supply advice as to any 

ery problems which may confront our 
readers, if a stamped addressed envelope 
mpanies the inquiry. 















































































y hy Crisco 1s Pure 


a wonderful building—that in which Crisco is 


T IS 


I 


packed. 
by hand, 


From start to finish Crisco is never 
and never comes 


into contact with anything 









touched 


which might have germs or the least bit of dust or dirt. 


RISCO 


For Froing - For Shortentin 
Por Cake Making. 


The vast rooms are walled with glass and flooded by 


sunlight. 
Piping is of aluminum. 


is 


Floors are of terrazzo, 


glistening. 


All 


machinery 


to be filled come new 


kept spotless. 


Employees are dressed in white. 


The very air that enters the factory is passed through hundreds of 
fine water sprays —so that all dust is washed down into a tank and 
carried off—while the sweetened, 
into the packing room. 




















































When 













answering 


freshened, 


If you want to 
know more 
about Crisco, 
send for the 
“Calendar of 
Dinners."’ This 
contains 365 din- 
ner menus and 
615 recipes. Ad- 
dress Dept. L-7, 
The Procter @ 
Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, O., 
enclosing five 
2-cont stamps. 





for 5 Cents 


This ‘‘one-cake” package of fresh-keeping 
Dromedary Cocoanut, a cook-book of 40 
tempting cocoanut recipes, and a 10c Dromedary 
cookie-cutter—all sent you on receipt of 5 cents 

(partially to cover postage and packing) 
and your name and your grocer’s. 


The Hills Brothers Company 
Dept. 23, 375 Washington St. 
New York 


MU irrereerrerre ati 


y advertisements kindly mention 


Every pillar is white and 
Storage boxes and tables are coated with white enamel. 5 


purified air passes on 


el 


McCALL’S 


is nickeled or enameled. 
The cans into which Crisco 
and shining—yet are 
thoroughly cleaned with powerful vacaum cleaners. 
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| You Will Prize 
Your Set of 


‘Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Utensils 


because they will help to keep your 
kitchen cool this summer. 


”? 


PR d 


i, 


“Wear-Ever”™ utensils are “warm 
weather” utensils. They require 
little heat, yet absorb it so readily 
and retain it so long, that they cook 
quicker than other wares—thus re- 
ducing the heat of the kitchen. 

The most delicate foods may be cooked 
in “ Wear-Ever”™ utensils over a low fire 
without stirring and without danger of 
burning. It is not necessary to stand over 
a hot stove and stir your f 

Aluminum Utensils Are NOT 
‘4 “All the Same” 

Look for the ““Wear-Ever™’ trade mark on 
"the bottom of every utensil. The enormous 
pressure of rolling mills and stamping ma- 
| chines makes the metal in ear-Ever 
utensils dense, hard, smoot 


OTS INTE ION Wns ea 


ie lear-Ever" utensils have no joints or 
Ms seams to leak and give trouble—no coating 
™ to crack or scale—no place for particles of 
™ food to lodge—are pure and safe—are easy 
™ to keep clean. 

» . 

' Replace utensils that wear out 


with utensils that “ Wear-Ever” 


To see for yourself why so many women 
| prefer Wear-Ever’ ware, get this one-quart 
> “Wear-Ever™ Stewpan. Send us !0 two- 
— cent stamps and we'll send you the pan 


prepaid. Ask for folder illustrating Sets of 
Wear-Ever™ 


a! 
: 
a 


Utensils. 


The Aluminum Cooking Uraneh Ce. 

New Kensington. | Pa., or if 2 in Canada 

Northern Aluminum Co., ut Foronto, Ontario. 
Send me, oe a l-qt. "Wear Eve Stewpan, for 

which | enclose 20c in stamps--to be re funde ed if I'm not 

satisfied 


Name 
Address 








New Edison 


and_ Records 
Now Skipped On On Full Fair 
FreeTrialin yourownhome 


Try it_in your own 
home, Entertain your 
family and your friends. 

nd it back at our ex- 
pense if you don’t want 
to keep it. A few dol- 
lars a month now pays 
for a genuine Edison at 
om and 

y nent even interest onmonth- 
for free book. 


name and address on 
but send it at once. 


8-206 Edison Blk il. 
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HE first thing to be done in prepa- 
74 ration for the canning season is to 
refresh one’s mind to the proc- 
involved. That point settled, and 
the 


as 


esses 


one’s favorite method decided upon, 








































OLD-FASHIONED 
METHOD Ny 


THE 


« 


equipment. already 








in the house 
should be gone 
over. After ma- 
king a list of what 
is on hand, and 
noting the known 
deficiencies, the 


next thing is to 
find out whether 
there are any new USING A DOUBLE 
devices or imple- PAN 


ments on the mar- 

ket which, for a small outlay, 
the work of canning. How 
example, to hull a crate of strawberries 
without a five-cent nipper to save the 
fingers! If I had a fine cherry-tree on 
my place and expected to can most of its 


will lighten 


senseless, for 


product, I should invest in a_ cherry- 
stoner; if I anticipated a big yield from 
my grape-vines, I would not undertake 


the actual canning without a fruit-press. 


WANT to draw a very sharp distinc- 
tion between methods of canning and 
devices for “processing”, which means 
completely sterilizing, so that the product 
will keep. Any method can be used with 
each process. The differences in canning 
outfits, or sterilizers, are largely those of 
time required, the outfit that sterilizes in 





| . 
ibe found in every 


the shortest period being the most ex- 
In households where saving of 
fuel or time is important, these quick 
canners are valuable. On the other hand, 
entirely successful canning may be done 
with the simple, ordinary apparatus to 
family. 


pensive. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S BUSINESS 


PREPARING FOR THE CANNING SEASON 
By AGNES ATHOL 


four methods of canning are: 1 
The open-kettle method, which our 
grandmothers used, The fruit was 
“till done” in a large preserving 
usually in a sirup of greater 
density, according to accident 
sirup gage, costing onl; 
50 cents, is used, and the thinness or 
heaviness of the sirup required is ac- 
curately determined. (Any one may pr 
cure rules and receipts from the VU. § 
Department of Agriculture.) The cooked 
fruit is then put, while hot, into jars 
which have been boiled in a_ separate 
vessel and sterilized by any convenient 
process. The objection to the open ket- 
tle method is that, in transferring the 
material from kettle to jar it is almost 
impossible to pre- 
vent spores 
bacteria from en- 
tering the jar 
causing lite 
tion and spoilag 
2. The intermit- 
tent method. A 
second boiling 
sterilization of th: 
jars, and some 
times even a thir 
immersion, is rec 


The 


cooked 
saucepan, 
or less 


Nowadays, a 














THE STEAM-COOKER FILLED WITH JA 


ommended by many, especially when 
type of can which seals itself witl 
rubbers is used. 

3. The cold-pack method. This is 


method taught by the government canning 


experts. It is satisfactory for either 
or vegetables, results in better color 
fiavor, and has other advantages. The 
fruit is scalded or blanched with t 
water to loosen the skins and do awa) 


with the exhaust period and intermit(en 
process, then is dipped in cold water 
[Continued on page 65] 
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[Continued from page 64] 


rden the pulp under the skin and per- 
peeling without injury. It is then 
ked in clean (sterile) jars, and the 
is filled up with boiling water or 

up. Tops are loosely put on, to al- 
the escape of steam, and a single 

rilizing period ensues. 

1. The cold-water method differs from 
cold-pack in the use of cold water to 

fill the jars. 


HERE are five types of apparatus for 

canning, regardless of the method 
used or the kind of jar selected. One 
includes any home-made _ device — the 
ash-boiler, a ham-kettle or pail with a 
closed lid, a double roasting-pan for oven 
sterilization, or a steam-cooker which be- 
comes a sort of steam-oven. When the 
water in any of these outfits covers the 


i 


should be inverted for testing, immedi- PrtLitiitiy 
ately after sterilization, and wrapped in 
paper when cool, to keep the contents 
from light-rays. ummer 

A china preserving-funnel is a neces- | 
cleanly. It costs about fifteen cents, and Ces 
should be immersed in boiling water be- : , 
fore being put in the jars. A good jelly- Cooling creams 
bag with a collapsible stand, having a . and ices “stand 
cheesecloth bag on a nickel ring, costs ey, ‘ 99 
a dollar; this is excellent for fruit juice 4 better and are 
that must drip overnight, and during the > 

8 8 smoother if made 


winter will be found useful innumerable - 
times for straining gelatin jellies and in- with 


valid broths, or for shaking lettuce. An- 
other jelly-bag and juice-strainer, costing 
only twenty-five cents, has an attachment 
for pressing the juice out quickly with- 


out staining or burning the hands. SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


sity for filling the jars rapidly and 


x 














(It’s Granulated) 


It is the secret of home- 
made frozen dainties— 
this Grape Juice Sherbet 
will prove it. 


Grape Juice Sherbet 
Soak 'y envelope Knox Poarkling 


Gelatine in 4 cup cold water 
minutes. Make a syrup by boil- 
ing | cup sugar and | ‘4 cups boil- 
ing water ten minutes, and ad 
soaked gelatine. Cool slightly 
and add | pint grape juice, 4 























TESTING SIRUPS WITH A GAGE, AND 


DEVICE THAT CORES AND SLIGES 


ars completely, the process resembles 
vhat is known as water-bath canning. 
When the water comes only part way up, 
and steam does the actual sterilizing, the 
anner is of the water-seal type; when 
the steam does the work under several 
ounds of pressure, it is a steam-pres- 
sure canner; and the last type, the alum- 
inum pressure-cooker, halves the time 
tequired, by raising the pressure and tem- 
perature. The United States Canning 
Club experts furnish a table showing 

how many minutes to sterilize in 
each type of canner. 

Wide-mouthed jars with glass tops 
re said to give the best service, though 
the old screw-top mason jar having a 
rcelain lining in the top is popular. 
\n innovation is a mason jar having a 
gless top held in position by a galvanized 
and that screws on. Another type of 
ir has the tongue-and-groove system of 
closing and is sure to seal well. All jars 


tablespoonfuls lemon juice, 4 
cup orange juice; then freeze. 
Serve in glasses and garnish with 
candied violets or fruit, if desired. 


Send for FREE 
Recipe Book 

It contains many economical 

PREPARING APPLES WITH A Dessert, Jelly, Salad, Pudding 
ali and Candy Recipes. it ~~ 

for your grocers name. Pint 

sample (enough to make this 

grape sherbet) for 2-cent stamp 

, a , , and grocer'’s name. 

A jar-lifter is always needed to get 
the hot product out of the water-bath or CHAS. B. KNOX CO, 
-anner. A good kind resembles a pair 
ST a 308 Knox 
of tongs, made of wood and leather, ?-— 
with a tin binding. Twenty-five cents | § Johnstown, 
will buy it. If you use the wash-boiler, | N. Y. 
usually the most convenient apparatus for | a iL eeeeeee 
the housekeeper, be sure to make or buy y 
a rack for the bottom, so as to raise the 





jars slightly. Pieces of lath may be 


nailed together and shaped to fit, but if ie BECOME 


they are not procurable, a galvanized- 


iron rack comes for $1.25 which will out- A NURSE 


wear the other many seasons. WE have trained 1 
sands of women in 
RUIT-PRESSES of various sorts, from $10: = 8 A 
. . nurses en or 
the simple affair resembling a potato- , I Became a Nurse” 


248 pages w a 1 ex 


ricer to those on the meat-grinder prin- periences. 48 tllustrated 
; ; . - ar - lesson pages Sree 
ciple, which clamp to the table, are prac- te 
: on ; sh ro y t 
tical and necessary. They range in cost mares in your vicinity 


from so cents to $3.50. If you have an ing. Her address upon 
e retin . request 


apple orchard, and expect to utilize the| pp. Chautauqua School of Nursing 
[Concluded on page 67] | 304 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N. ¥. 











Grand 


Summer Prize 
To Your Church 


Do you love your church? Are 
you interested in church work? 
Do you want to help promote 
the good work your church is 
doing ? 


Then you owe it as a duty to your 
church to bring this extraordinary offer 
to the attention of the “Ladies’ Aid 
Society” or “Guild” or “Auxiliary” or 
“Sunday School” or “Young People’s 
Society” or “Missionary Society” or 
“Charity Workers” of your church, 
or any church that needs money. 


We Paid This Church $106.30 


Free Baptist Church, Presque Isle, Maine 


Mrs. G. M. Park of the above church writes in 
part as follows ‘Our ladies are very thankful to 
The McCall Company for their generous offer, and, 
while the burden of the work fell upon a few, all 
felt that In no other way could they have earned 


the $106.30 so easily 


More than 2,700 churches have taken 
advantage of McCALL’S easy and prac- 
tical “CHURCH-FUND-RAISING PLAN”. 
It is recommended by _ small-town 
churches and by large-city churches of 
every denomination, all over the coun- 
try. Far more satisfactory way of 
raising money than fairs, entertain- 
ments and socials. 


Write at once for our Grand 
Summer Offer of $100.00 
to your church or society. 


No expense—No risks—No obliga- 
tion—Not one cent to lose. Address 


Church Fund-Raising Dept. 


THE McCALL COMPANY 
236 to 246 W. 37th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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My MOoOSQUITO-MAN 


[Continued from page 16] 


When we finally quieted down, he said 
the account was very much exaggerated— 
that he had only had more opportunity to 
travel than some of the other fellows, 
and that all he had done was to study up 
rare specimens and publish a series of 
articles on their life-histories. Anyway, 
he hopes, now, to write a book that will 
do something toward the prevention of 
disease. Although he couldn’t become a 
doctor to please his mother, she would at 
least be gratified to think that he was try- 
ing to do something for the good of 
humanity. 

When we were leaving, Aunt went to 
the door with Mother. I suddenly re- 
membered the picture and hurried back 
to the drawing-room, but the paper was 
nowhere to be seen. Jack was standing 
with his back to the fire with something 
in his hand—I couldn’t just make it out. 

“Were you looking for something?” 
he asked with an odd smile. 

“Why—no—not at all; that is—I mean 
I must hurry after Mother.” And I beat 
a hasty retreat. 

Out on the doorstep, we had arrived 
at the had-an-awfully-pleasant-evening 
stage, When Jack joined us, and insisted 
upon seeing us home in his new machine. 
It was awfully funny to see the way 
Aunt Sophronia admired the car—she 
who had actually told me they were an 
invention of the devil. 

The weeks have simply flown since 
Jack’s arrival. We've taken lots of trips 
into the country together, searching for 
new specimens. I suppose it would be 
natural for any girl to care a great deal 
for a man like Jack. You see, he’s so 
perfectly wonderful! 

I’ve really had a monopoly of him un- 
til just lately. He happened to meet Miss 
Middleton. Of course, it was bound to 
come—the meeting, I mean. I told 
Mother I thought Miss Middleton should 
be ashamed—it was so apparent that she 
enjoyed Jack’s society. They used to go 
off together and talk for the longest time. 
What they could find to discuss so con- 
stantly was beyond me, because I never 
had an invitation to play Gooseberry. As 
if I would, anyway! 

Of course, Miss Middleton is nearer 
Jack’s age than I am—she’s over twenty. 
She is really quite the prettiest girl in 
Ridgemont. Her eyes are simply enor- 
mous, and her straight black hair shines 
like the smoothest satin. 

I took occasion to probe Aunt, to see 
if she had noticed how chummy Jack and 
the fair Miss Middleton were getting. 
Of course, she admitted right away that 
she suspected John had fallen in love 
with some one—in fact, she said when he 
took out his watch to tell her the time 
one night, he had actually opened the 


wrong side, by mistake. Aunt is awful 
near-sighted, so she couldn't tell wh 

picture it was that Jack had hidden awa, 
but, of course, we both suspected it was 
Miss Middleton’s. 

Late that night, when I was thinking 
it all over, I decided if Jack was going 
to fall in love with some one else, I had 
better not see him quite so much. §S 
when he called me up at least eight times 
that week to do different things with him 
each time I had a previous engagement 
Finally, Mother began to notice my heavy 
eyes in the morning, and remarked that 
if my sleeplessness continued I had better 
consult old Doctor Southwick. 

That very morning I had the talk with 
Mother, he called up to ask me to go to 
Elmhurst with him. Of course, if things 
were different I should have accepted the 
invitation with alacrity. It’s the prettiest 
town imaginable, and the road lies through 
the open country. But I declined wit! 
great dignity. 

Afterward I decided to go for a walk 
instead, and I called at the castle to tak 
Jack-the-Third with me. We were going 
through the Cut, when who should dash 
by in the machine but Jack—and some 
one else. I had just time to wave my 
hand, they went by so quickly, but I had 
no trouble in recognizing Miss Middl 
ton’s rose veil. 

Although it was such a glorious day 
I didn’t feel much like walking, after that 
So I followed a little path that opened 
into the dearest pine grove in the world 
I sat down on a knoll, and, putting m) 
arms around Jack-the-Third’s neck, told 
him that I was quite the unhappiest girl 
in Ridgemont. I had-just settled mysel 
for a good cry, when Jack-the-Third be- 
gan to bark. Some one was coming! | 
whipped out my handkerchief, and was 
wiping my eyes, when suddenly my heart 
skipped a beat and then raced away 
double-quick time. 

“Well, young lady, what do you mea! 
by treating me like this?” and Jack st 
looking down at me, Of course, I didn't 
turn around. I was too much of a sig 
Without looking, I could tell that he was 
standing awfully straight, with proba)! 
a hurt look in his eyes. But, for the lit 
of me, I couldn’t say a word. After 
minute he went on: 

“T met Miss Middleton on her way 
the station, and hustled her down to 
train. She was going into the city 
meet a friend of hers. If you'd rather 
have Jack-the-Third for a chum, 
course, I’ll go right away, but I think | 
ought to know, before I go, Someb: 
has made me the loneliest chap on eart 

Something in his voice made me f.! 
get the gay-looking rose veil (a colo: 

[Concluded on page 68] 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S BUSINESS 





[Continued from page 65] 


windfall apples this year, you will be 
glad to know of some helpful tools. 
(Ask Uncle Sam what to make from 
canned apples and how to can them.) 
\ rotary apple-parer will save time and 
stained fingers; corers and paring knives 
will be wanted, too. The cold-pack 
method is particularly satisfactory with 
apples, because they may be canned whole 
by it, or quartered for winter use in sal- 
ads as well as in pies and apple sauce. 
Another little implement for handling 
many apples, combines coring and slicing; 
it looks like a wheel, the hub pushing out 
the core, and the spokes cutting down- 
ward, all in one motion. 

Your double roasting-pan, which, if 
of aluminum, has a rack of its own, is 
just the thing for preparing half a dozen 
jars at a time, either in the oven or on 
top of the stove. For ten cents you can 
buy a wire bacon rack to put in the bot- 
tom of a roaster without one, and a wire 
cake-cooler will do in a pail or round 
kettle with a tight-fitting cover. I have, 
on my gas-range, a top similar to a coal- 
stove top, with four lids over the four 
burners. This device costs $4.00, is made 
of iron, and measures 22 x 24 inches. It 
stands about an inch and a quarter above 
the level of the ordinary gas-range. The 








sides are solid, thus concentrating the heat 
within. One gas flame will cook two, 


sometimes three or four different things, | 


and incidental canning of this sort may 
be done without using extra fuel. 





“CASIONAL canning in small quan-| 

tities is one of the selling arguments 
for a novel canner which consists of | 
cylindrical units, each of which will hold | 
one jar, arranged to stand on a tin box} 
in which the steam is generated. These | 
canners come with from one to four units, | 
and range in price from $3.00 to $16.00. 
The commercial canners previously de- 
scribed cost from $5.00 to $15.00 for the 
simpler types, and all the way to $25.00 
for the pressure outfits. 

Do not forget to provide plenty of! 
clean paper, to save dish-washing when 
paring and cutting up fruit. Paper cups 
can be used to catch fruit juices from 
presses, or in connection with cherry- 
stoners; paper labels bought by the box | 
re convenient to paste on the jars when 
cold. Paraffin for sealing, rubber rings, 
tin tops for the jars that have to be punc- 
tured, a wire frying-basket for dipping 
and blanching, large measuring bowls, 
ialf-pint and quart measuring cups, a 
thermometer that can be dipped in hot 
irup—these are some of the odds and 
nds to be thought of. Use wooden 
poons rather than metal, and do not 
1rget to consult a clock, as all modern 
anning is done according to schedule. 








If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak, 




















All out-doors invites your 


| KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Catalog free at vour dealer's, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


or by maul, 




















BOYS! «5 
o “On-Time” Habit 


For a few minutes’ easy work you can 


GET THE “ON-TIME” WATCH 


Given, prepaid, for only 4 yearly McCail’s 


Magazine subscriptions at 50 cents each 
(75c. a year in Canada) 

Premium 374-M Every boy wants a watcl Every boy needs a 
watch One of the most valuable habits a boy can form is the 
habit of being on time Here is your chance This splendid 
boy’s watch (case made of solid nickel silver, highly polished is 
stem winding and stem setting; requires winding only once a day 
keeps excellent time Given, prepaid, for only 4 yearly McCall's 
Magazine subscriptions at 50 cents each 


All subscriptions to count toward this Premium must be sent direct to 


The McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., N.Y. City 














There’s Safety and 
Satisfaction in Using 


D 

Steel Safety Pins. 
**Damascus’’ is the most satisfactory 
household Safety Pin in the world. Its 
strength, needle sharpness and beauti- 
ful appearance make it the first, last 
and always choice of ‘‘knowing’’ 
women everywhere. Made from finely 
tempered steel wire, with flat clasp 
that hugs the garment closely.. The 
coil end is sheathed and effectually 
| prevents tangling. Can be claspt 
from either side and stays claspt 

H until you purposely unfasten it. 


CORES 


| MY MOSQUITO-MAN 
| 





[Continued from page 66] 


never can wear), and the tears that were 
not half-wiped away. I lifted the head 
that had been bent over Jack-the-Third’s 
shaggy fur, and looked at him. 

He stopped, his face flushed, 
said in the gentlest voice: 

“Why, my dear little girl, 
crying!” 


and he 


you've been 





I buried the telltale marks in the| 
friendly shelter of Jack-the-Third’s mane. 
There was a note in the ‘dear little girl’ 
that comforted me in a most wonderful 
way. But, instead of drying my eyes and 
owning up that I had the blues, I just 
hugged that dear dog and sniffled in the 
silliest way. 

For a minute, he didn’t say anything. 
Then, suddenly, Jack-the-Third was pulled 
away, and the first thing I knew I was 
crying on the dearest shoulder in the 





Do not accept substitutes. 


Insist on “Damascus,’’ the Aristocrat of Safety 
Pins for use in the Boudoir and by Surgeons, Nurses 
and Modistes, Made in six handy sizes in Nickel, 
Black and Gold finishes. Ask for ““Damascus’’ and 
get the utmost for your Pin Money. H 


Sold where you trade. 
Oakville Company 


Pin Makers for 60 Years ; 
Waterbury, Conn. 








Makers also of Clinton 
Never-rust Safety Pins 
and Sovran, the King 
Pin of Toilet Pins. 
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Nadine 
Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 








| 
| 


~ Keeps The Complexion $ 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- | 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value. 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
S0c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. M. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 
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When answering ads. mention McCALL’S 


‘ful things he whispered, and all the time | 


iI said to him: 


}one day when you had it open, and then, 
lof course, 


lof the 


lhe must have seen how 


world. I couldn’t tell you all the wonder- 


Finally, 








Jack-the-Third was looking on. 


“But I thought you were in love with | 
Miss Middleton! Aunt told me that she 
saw the picture of some girl in your watch | 
we couldn’t help noticing how 
much you’ve been with her lately, and 
how interested you seemed in her.” 

“Have 1? But her fiancé is my best 
friend—I left him out in the Philippines, 
and she is never tired asking questions | 
I’ve talked enough about him | 
But he is due in New York 





about him. 
to fill a book. 


|the reporters the day he arrived in Ridge- 


ito-day, and she has gone in to meet 
him. Surely, you didn’t think I could | 
| love—her ?” 

I could feel his big heart pounding | 
away at the same quick rate as mine. | 
Then he went on: 

“If you'll hand me my watch, [ll show 
you the picture Mother saw.” | 

He opened the case, and there before | 
me was the newspaper picture taken | 


mont, 

“When did 
tered. 

“The night you came back to the draw- 
ing-room. Don’t you remember? You} 
see, I cared, even then. When I saw} 
you standing between the portiéres, with | 
cry wonderful hair against the green vel- | 
vet, and your big wide open with | 
surprise, [ realized that the rarest creature 
I had ever discovered was my little girl 
Carolina swamp.” 
I looked up at him with eyes in which 
full my heart was 


you put it there?” I fal- 


eyes 


of happiness. 

“My Mosquito-Man!” I whispered. 

And the voice which I have always 
loved, answered softly, as his lips touched | 
mine : 

“My little girl—for time and eternity !” 
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Move the family living room out- 
doors this summer, where all can 
breathe the pure, fresh air all day 


long. You can add a cheery room 
to your house—a shady, cool retreat for 
summer days—an outdoor sleeping room 
at night—by equipping your porch with 


pe Ee 


Ov s PATO 


PORCH SHADES 


They give just encugh seclusion to make the 
porch homelike, and add a decorative touch to 
the whole house. 
AEROLUX Splint Fabric Awnings do not ab- 
sorb and hold the heat of the sun as canvas 
awnings do—they keep it all out- 
side, making your rooms shady, 
airy and seven degrees cooler, 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
455 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


Complete illustrated catalog of fresh air 
furnishings sent free 























Don’t put up with 
the fly annoyance 
this year. You can 
Positively and easily rid 
your house of flies with 


ElLampirg 


El] Vam is the new, sani insect i- 
ee that ils Flies, Moths, ~ Sed 
Aats and all insect 


ite. te Plat Lice, Mosquitees, 
Itisa a wogecable powder ABSOLUTELY 
hildren, adults or domestic 
—— -y The only insecticide comes 
in a patent beilows box, always ready for 
. Get a box today. 10c at your dealer, 
or 2 boxes postpaid from us for 25c. 

ALLAIRE WOODWARD 4 CoO. 


> 














116 jin Street Peoria, ili. 


















ase “‘as a cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. + hy not 
semove them? Don't delay. 


STILLMAN'S &" 


Made especially to remove -bermong 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with. 
out a blemish. Prepared by specialists 
with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactoty. 50c per jar. 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 



















“Wouldst Thou Be Fair” 


Contains many beauty hints,and 
escribes a number of elegant 
agp ir ee usable to the 

toilet ali ueges CO 
STILLMAN CREA 
Dept. 4 Aurora, on. 











AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Startling New Hosiery Proposition 


Hosiery for men, women and children. 
Guaranteed for one yrar. Must wear 12 
months or replaced free. a ents heaving 
peneues success. rice eold 60 
boxes in 12 hours. la ‘Ficies 109 pairs ou 
one street. G. W. Noble made $35 in one day 
Sworn proof. Sold only through agents. Not 
forsale in stores. A that beats 
them afl. Big money sure. A chance of a life- 
time. Write quick for terms and samples. 


THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
2402 Rome Si. Deyton, 
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MIDSUMMER HATS 








[Continued from page 53] 


ring a black horsehair hat with the black 
hiffon, bind with a strip of the chiffon. 

Your old leghorn can be made into 
smart, modish midsummer hat by chang- 
g its shape to the- new lines and re- 





TI-——-CROWN FRAME COVERED WITH CRINOLINE 
trimming (Fig. 4). A flat leghorn sailor, 
with old-fashioned small head-size can 
easily be made into the fashionable mush- 
room shape. Cut the brim through in 
the back from the edge to head-size, and 


obtained (Fig. 12). 
( Fig. 


width 12). 











FIG. 1%3-—B! 
FORE PULLING 
rig. I2-——LAPPED MUSHROOM OUT LOOSE 
BRIM ENDS 


cut around, the sharp ends of the straw 
roughen the new edge, but it can be made 
to look like the original by loosening the 


scissors, and then pulling them out with 
fingers or pincers (Fig. 13). Next, sew 
wire around the edge underneath and face 
the brim with shirred chiffon. Blue chif- 
fon would be pretty. Fit head-size care- 
fully and adjust crown. If your old 
rown is too high, cut it down to one and 
ne-half inches. Lilacs over top or band, 
rown velvet streamers, and a small Amer- 
ican beauty rose will make a handsome hat. 

The new leghorn oval sailors are popu- 
lar (Fig. 5) and look well faced with 
black velvet and trimmed with velvet and 
1 wreath of pink silk hand-made flowers. 





Editor's Note—If you have hats to 
trim, retrim, or make over, Mrs. Tobey 
will be glad to tell you how if a stamped 


Then cut the edge to make the desired| cum unbecoming. 


harp ends of straw with the sides of your | 


MENNENS 





You can buy 
Mennen’s lalcum 





|For example —the Cream Tint Tal- 


then lap edges until the desired droop is| cum with the fragrant Narangia odor, 
Sew this seam neatly.| made for those who find a white tal- 


Another is the 


When the leghorn is| Flesh Tint, a powder rich in Rose color 


and perfume. 

| The perfumed white powders are 

| Violet and Sen Yang, in addition to 

Borated, the standard baby talcum. 
All the Mennen talcums are made 

according to the original Mennen 


Borated Formula, and have the standard 
you 


Mennen quality, which can 


Gernano Me 













——» WATE R—-PROOF 
FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Use the hygienic waterproof 
sheeting that really protects. 
Look for the STORK trade 
mark. Genuine Stork is pure . 
white, light, soft, ~ 
liable. It is not 
heating, creates no 
perspiration. chaf- 
ing or irritation. 
Easily cleaned —always fresh, 


dainty 
36 inches wide, light or heavy 


sweet. 


naan THE STORK CO., Dept. 6-1, Boston, Mass. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat.0@ Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants etc. | | 











in avariety of shades an 


Manvratruaed by 


Newaan Nusa 


ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


$1.00 a yard; & inches wide, heavy 

weight only, $1.50 a yard. GET THE|| where, 25 cts. Don’t accept any 
GENUINE. If your dealer does not have substitute. 

Stork Sheeting write to us. “Oh! What TRIAL PACKACE 





BARATED 
TALCUM 







only get under the Mennen name. 
Mennen’s is the one universally rec- 
ommended by doctors, nurses and 
mothers. 


For sale by more than 100,000 dealers. 


We want you to know ail of the Mennen 
Talcums so that you can select the one best 
suited to your skin. For 5c, we willsend you any 
one sample, or all five for 25c. Send for them 
today to Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co., 807 
Orange Street, Newark, N. J. Sales Agents 
for Canada: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. Canadian Factory, Montreal, Que. 
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The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Over 100,000 packages are being used 
by the German and Allied troops at 
thefront. It rests the feet, prevents 
friction, blisters, Corns and Bunions 
and makes walking or standing casy. 
Don’t go to the California Ex- 
positions without a supply of 
Allen’s FootmEase. It gives instant 
relief to tired, aching feet and pre- 
vents swollen, hot feet. Sold every- 
























FR EE** by mail. Address, 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Rest and 
Comfort” 


















nvelope is enclosed with inquiry. 
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| Rust? 
NEVER!! 


In Summer, it is especially 
important to choose DeLong 
Quality for the ‘‘lttle things 
of dress’’— 


DeLong Hooks and Eyes 





See that hump ? 


DeLong Press Buttons 


| 
| 
| World's Flattest Fastener 
| 
| 


DeLong Safety Pins 


Guarded Coil 


“Nub” Hooks and Eyes 


Bless that Nub! 


| UNITED 
} Py 
COUPON 


nm every package 


ofit-Sharing 





THE DELONG 
HOOK and EYE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A 
ST. MARY'S CANADA 
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In Your 


Dessert 


Mapleine 
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C flavor that is incomparably delicious 
Sold by Grocers or write 
| | CRESCENT MFG. COMPANY | 
Dept. B Seattle, Wash. 
: SESE i 
aig swert is. mention CALL’S 





be removed from the scalp, 
| just as, by daily bathing, we 
remove them from arms, legs, 
and trunk. If the tiny scales 
are allowed to 
remain, they 


glands and 
| disorder the 
functions of 
the scalp, be- 


of the hair 

| depends to a 
large extent SCALP-MASSAGE IS THE HAIR’ 
on the free 

laction of the oil glands and the unim- 
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WHEN THE HAIR FALLS OUT 


By ANNETTE BEACON 


OLLY gazed ruefully into the mirror. 
“I don’t know what is the matter 


with my hair!” she sighed, hastily 
bundling it up and fastening it into the 
careless coil so becoming to her. 

“Dandruff ?” queried Katherine lazily, 
from her comfortable place on the big 
couch by the window. 

“Oh, not enough to worry about! But 
my hair is falling out so—that’s what 
bothers me. Something must be wrong.” 

| wonder if You 


haven't used very much 
the words about 
Your hair ; and whether 
you realize—what Polly 
didn’t—t hat the dan- 
druff which “wasn't 
enough to worry about” 
was really responsible 
for the falling hair. 

Dandruff at 
bottom of a large per- 
centage of hair and 
scalp disorders, and no- 
body can continue to 
have healthy hair who 
fails to keep her scalp 
free ¥xom it. 

“Isn't dandruff nat- 
ural?” one may ask. Yes, 
the scalp throws off tiny scales, 
or scurf, just as does the rest 
of the body. But they need to 


Same 


the 


1S 


HAIR THAT YOU 
MIGHT HAVE 


some 


clog up the lit- 
tle sebaceous 


sides forming 
an excellent 
hotbed for the 
germs of scalp 
diseases. 

The health 


peded circulation of the blood in the scalp, 
soon as either is interfered with, 
the hair is deprived of nourishment, gets 
dry and brittle, breaks and falls out; or, 
on the other hand, the little oil glands, 


and as 


by heat and irritation, are incited to over- 
activity, 
excessively 

Therefore, 
| dry, 


and the scalp and hair become 
oily. 
if your hair is thin, faded, 


brittle, coming out in discouraging 




























s 


handfuls, or is oily three days after sham 


pooing, ask yourself whether your scal; 
is free from dandruff. 

I know the answer without waiting 
for you to tell me—it isn’t! 

The first thing to do is to give th 
scalp a thorough shampooing. Use fo 
this, tincture of green soap—which you 
can get at your druggist’s—or a soa 


jelly made after the formula I have given 
in these columns several times. Loosen 
the hair, and rub the jelly 
into the part with the tips 
of the fingers; make another 
part an inch further on, and 
rub the jelly into that; and 
continue until the whole scalp 
has been generously anointed. 
Then, pour a little water on 
the head and shampoo vigor- 
ously with the finger-tips. 
Squeeze off the lather from 





time to time, and pour over 
a littke more warm water. 
Finally dip 
the head in a 


bowl of water 
and loosen all 
the lather, 
after which, if 
the scalp is 
clean on in- 
spection, rinse 
the hair man) 
times, in warm 
water. I hope 
you have a 
bath spray, be- 
cause water 
which comes 
with force is 
best for rins- 
ing; if you 
haven't, use 

large pitche: 
held high, and pour from 
it over the head many, 
many times. After every 
particle of soap is out of 
the hair, rinse in cool, and 
finally in quite cold, wate: 


APPLYING OLIVE-OIL 


to stimulate the scalp. Dr 
the hair in the sun. 
Having made your 
BEST FRIEND scalp perfectly clean, you 


must see that your brush 
and comb are equally Dandruff is 
infectious, and your brush, if not 
lessly clean, can start up a nice new cro} 
Shake the brush in hot water to whic 
ammonia has been added; then place i 
bristles down, in a shallow dish of water 
to which formalin has been added, a tea- 
spoonful to each pint. Dry in the 
standing on its side. Instead of formal 

which you must use with care—a bor 


so. 


spot- 


sul 


[Concluded on page 71] 
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WHEN THE HAIR FALLS OUT 


[Continued from page 70) 


acid solution may be substituted, letting 
the brush remain in it for ten minutes. 





Pass the middle of a long coarse thread 
around a door-knob, holding both outs! 
in your left hand,.while with your right | 
you run the teeth of your comb back and | 
forth on it; wash in hot water and ammo- 
nia, and sterilize in formalin or boric acid. 

Do this once a week, and always shake 
and beat the brush thoroughly after every 
using. Never use another person’s brush, 
nor use your own to brush the hair of 
the children of the family. 

Now, having spotless toilet articles at 
command, proceed to utilize them to get 
rid of your dandruff. Take the hair down 
every night, and brush with a smooth, 
even stroke intended to spread the oil 
from the scalp over the entire length of 
the hair. Then examine your part. Any 
dandruff? Brush it loose with the bristles 
of your brush, continuing till the entire 
scalp is clean. This will not cure dan- 
druff, but will check it, and is an essen- 
tial preliminary to any cure. 


HAMPOO the hair once in two weeks; 

and, the night before, anoint the scalp 
thoroughly with olive-oil to loosen up the 
scurf and dandruff. Use a medicine-drop- 
per to apply the oil to the scalp, running 
it along one part after another. Bundle 
the hair into an oilskin cap, after this 
treatment, or in a heavy towel, else pillow- 
cases will suffer. 

As an auxiliary treatment, a prominent 





dermatologist recommends applying to the 
scalp, alcohol, to each pint of which six 
teaspoonfuls of castor-oil have been 
added, Apply directly to the scalp with | 
a tiny sponge, the hair being parted in| 
many places. If the hair is dry, use, in-| 
stead, this ointment. 


DANDRUFF OINTMENT 
Vaseline .... ne 6006406 ee 
ge eee io 60 grains 


At intervals of three days, rub into 
the scalp with the finger-tips, at night. | 

Scalp-massage is the best friend of 
the hair in cases of dandruff, as in all 
other hair ills. I have given directions, 
heretofore, for massaging the scalp night- 
ly, but will be glad to repeat them by 
mail for any who have failed to preserve 
them. There is also an excellent old 
dandruff remedy known as the “Dupuyt-; 
ren Recipe” which I have not room to 
add here, but which I shall be glad to 
furnish by mail upon request. 


Editor's Note—It is Miss Beacon’s 
object in this department to lend every 
aid to the woman who wishes to improve 
her appearance and her health. All in-| 
quiries, enclosing stamped envelope, will 
be cheerfully answered by mail. 





keeps the complexion 


healthy and beautiful 








An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U. 8. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 
Nourishes and strengthens the fol- 
licles and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. Relieves the scalp of 
unhealthy accumulations and secre- 
tions. Gives a rich is highly 
perfumed and free fr il 

rial will convince you 
Makes the hair light and fluffy. 

lf your dealer cannot 

supply you, send $7.00 


BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 


467 West Mth Street 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 








Many an otherwise attractive girl 
is a social failure because of a poor 
complexion. If your skin is not 
naturally fresh, smooth and glowing, 
if it has suffered from summer sun 
and cust, or an unwise use of cos- 
metics, Resinol Soap will clear it 
—or greatly help to do so—in a nor- 
mal, healthy way. It is so easy too: 

Just bathe your face for several minutes with 
Resinol Soap and hot water, working the 
creamy lather into the skin gently with the fin- 
ger-tips. Then wash off with more Resinol 
Soap and warm water, finishing with a dash of 
clear, cold water to close the pores. 

Do this regadar/y once or twice a day, and 
you will be astonished how quickly the healing, 
antiseptic Resinol balsams soothe and cleanse 
the pores, remove pimples and blackheads, and 
leave the complexion clear, fresh and velvety. 

When the skin is in a very neglected condi- 
tion, spread on just a little Resinol Ointment 
for ten or fifteen minutes before using Resinol 
Soap. Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists. 


For a trial size cake, write to Dept. 2-C. 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md 


Beautify the Complexion 


SURELY, QUICKLY 


| Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Requisite 
Used and Endorsed by 
Thousands 


NADINOLA banishes 
tan, freckles, pimples, 
liver-spots, etc., extreme 
cases. Rids pores and 
tissues of impurities 
Leaves the skin clear, soft, healthy 
| Directions and guarantee in package. 
By toilet counters or mail, two sizes, 
50 cents and $1.00. Address Dept. M. 


| NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
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Corns Forbid 
Pretty Feet 


Dainty footwear tortures folks 
with corns. But corns are needless. 


Put on a Blue-jay plaster. No 
shoe will ever hurt that corn again. 

In two days, without pain or sore- 
ness, the corn is gone for good. 

Then why do folks have corns? 

Most folks don’t. Blue-jay is 
ending a million corns a month. 
Those who suffer use some method 
out-of-date. They should try this 
modern way. 


Blue-jay 
Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents — at Druggists 
¢ tj M. PP i Free 


- 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 
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“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all odors 


of the body 





whether from perspiration or other 
causes. Its use after the bath en-| 
sures continued freshness of body | 
and clothing throughout the hot-| 
test day. | 


Easily applied — cannot harm the skin or 


soil the clothes. 


25c at nine out of ten drug- and department- 
stores. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia | s/ic 


| Making 
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HELPING MOTHERS 


ce 


[Continued from page 58) 


about, I turned the covers down and 
raised the shades; then, as it was the chil- 
dren’s bedtime, I put them to bed, telling 
them a story which I spun out until the 
last one of the three boys was fast asleep. 
Turning the light low, I picked up a book, 
and read till the mother came home. 

I had fixed no price for this evening 
in advance, but before I realized I had 
been out working, I was hurrying home 
with a dollar bill tucked safely inside my 
glove, and in my mind a comforting rec- 
ollection of the happy little woman I had 
just left. 

My evening visits 


dar 


Makes O-Cedar Mops as good as new and 
other polish mops as py (almost) as O- 
Mops. It's the original my mop Comin. 
Make your dusting dust by using a few 
drops on your dust cloth. Test it. 


Send for Liberal Free Sample 
0-Cedar Polish, sizes 25c to $2 50, is sold by all gro- 
cers, druggists, hardware and department stores. Any 
dealer will return your money if you're not delighted, 


began to increase, 

as a result of friendly recommendations, 

and soon I fixed a rate of fifty cents an 

évening. More often, however, I was re- 

warded by a larger sum, or a cake or pie 
addition. 








My prices for the afternoon sessions Channell Chemical Company 
varied somewhat, according to the cir- eens — Teronte — London — Berlin 
cumstances of the parents, but I never 
charged more than ten cents an hour. 


Very often I kept three children of one 
family from noon to six o'clock for 
twenty cents. By being so reasonable, I 
always had plenty of visitors, and mothers 
would pring them in on wash-days, or 
cleaning-tays, or if they wanted to go to 


F our Weeks’ Trial 


Choice of 38 Styles 
Yes, we will 
shipyouon four 
weeks’ abso- 
lutely free trial, 
all freight pre- 
paid, direct 
from our own 













a funeral or a wedding ; in fact, when eny peur 
ever they needed a few hours for them- choice of 33 
= newstylesofthe 

selves. highest - grade 
: ‘ ing Piano or 

It was known in the community that Player Piano. 


No Money 
Down 3$°};. 
One of 38 Styles —— 
Use it and enjoy it four full weeks; then, if you wish, 
ship it back at our expense. You alone are the judge. 
You will be amazed at our rock- bottem direct price on the 
Soe | = TA ey Mg 40 years. monthly payments 


Valuable Book—FREE ;.7hs,30c* gf Complete tn: 


Sundays | 
so unless there 


Tuesday afternoons § and 
wished to keep for myself, 
was some extra special occasion, the chil- 
dren did not come on these days, and I 
was enabled to do the few social things 
I needed, just as did the mothers I helped. 





). ; > ‘- > " cc © > > had 
Patience, but utter firmness, are the pent free and postps yaid Valuable 136 -page book. ‘Tells how 

. . . Md wo ur 
essentials in a work of this kind. Had clare of our erect Pree thipnant Ole. he cent gnd partic 














I allowed the older children to be quarrel- ork 
some or boisterous, the parents of the , " 
younger, gentler tots would have been Write for our New 


afraid to send their little ones to me. At 
the beginning, the wilder children realized 
that I meant what I said, and obeyed 
without ever a threat from me. 

My business was advertised in no other | 
way than by the children; but their want-| 
ing to come ag: 4in was recommendation | 


enough. Latest Styles i in Hair Dressing 


It would be difficult for me to describe | and catalogs hundreds of Newest Creations in Switches, 
the many, many happy hours we spent | Braids, Pompadours, Wigs and all other kinds of Hair 
? : “ Goods and Toilet Articles at guaranteed lowest prices. We 

i gether, and what the one hundred and open accounts with responsible women everywhere, and 
» | ship goods prepaid on approval—no pay unless satisfied. 


ine ollars ade, “Helping Mothers 
ninety dollars I made, “Helping Mothers”, | pase EASHION CO.,Dept. 47, 109.N. Wabash Ave... Chicage 


Contains latest 
scientific in- 


Hair Book 
| Care of the Hair F REE 


and Beauty Culture at home without 
cost. Also beautifully illustratesall the 


















last year, hi 4S meant to me. Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 
Editor's Note—Do you want to corn | WO JOKE TO BE DEAF 
money at home? yt would you like —Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
some suggestions or advice? Write to I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years, with 
a ce tt teh these Artificial Ear Drums 
Betty Grant Gordon, our Home Money- Way vcer them day and night. 
. . : They are perfectly comfort- 


New 


able. Noone sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 


Mc ‘all’s Magazine, 


addressed 


Editor, 
enclosing stamped, 








York ¢ ‘ity, story, how I got deaf and how 
jenvelope, and tell her your capabilities; Sea A 
no ae ies GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
will be glad to advise you. 13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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RECAPTURING A LOST JOY 


RISCO 


Por fi -for Shorteni 
‘ "Oe Cake Matin Making 


You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 


EFORE the days of There can be no mo- 
nationally adver- nopoly in advertising, 
tised trade-marks, com- therefore to-day one 
petition was based al- manufacturer stands as 
most entirely upon the good a chance as another 
price of goods to the te win favor for his 
middleman. The con- trade-mark, so long as 
sumer had nothing to he backs up his adver- 
say about it. tising and his trade- 
a mark with quality. And 
The richest manufac- the trade-mark makes 
turer could crowd out the consumer the decid- 
all of his lesser competi- ing factor in all pur- 
tors by reducing prices chases, because it enables 
temporarily below cost him to identify the 
—thereby forcing them goods. Trade-marks, 
to sell out to him or go and the advertising that 
into bankruptcy—then makes them known, are 
he had a real monopoly the two things that do most 
them. Instead of the Puritan idea of and could cheapen qual- ee waren a. 
showing the way of evil and then sol- ity and raise prices as wsacwee A se wa.” gown me 
emnly warning against it, Miss Duncan much as he saw fit. prevent commercial piracy. 
pear die g oe age faye When competition de- Trade-marks and national ad 
veloped again, he could _ vertising are the two greatest 


known of it the less is likely to be known. 
repeat the process—and public servants in business to- 


This results in a household where spon- rT ae 

taneous expression is much in evidence; h ee day. 1eir whole tendency is 
e no oO co y . ay 

t only ould do to raise qualities and stand- 


the children laugh, talk, dance, move, : ’ . 
embrace as they feel inclined. these things but he did  ardize them, while reducing 
do them. prices and stabilizing them. 


The little children have been too short 


a time in this atmosphere to permit a 
MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


prophesy, and the older girls are, as yet, 
THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 


IN 


a SENET) 


NOMMTTIAE 


[Continued from page 21] 


mene 


with a few good reliefs of children dan- 
cing, and there is not one unnecessary 
piece of furniture. But there are colors 
everywhere, in the draperies, in the tow- 
els, in the clothing of the children, bright, 
cheerful, lovely tints that fill the bare 
rooms with warmth. I have said the 
key-note of the house is happiness. And 
to this, as far as she is able, Miss Dun- 
can adds beauty. She believes that only 
in an atmosphere of beauty and love can 
human beings grow to perfection, and, if 
she could, she would remove all ugliness 
from their lives. Of course, this is im- 
practicable, especially in New York City 
where ugliness abounds. But, so far as 
is possible, the children are reared to 
believe in a beautiful world, where all 
good things are possible and no evil en- 
ters. The word “evil” is never used in 
the Duncan household. The children are 
not told they are “naughty”. As they are 
very lively little ones, livelier than the 
ordinary child because of their wonderful 
physical development, they are prone to 
all the errors that are common to child- 
hood; but no morality is preached to 
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too young to have fully developed. But 
of the training one thing is certain. The 
older girls and the younger are joyous 
with a joy far greater than that of ordi- 
nary children. If happiness develops the 
finest women, then Isadora Duncan’s pu- 
pils will be of the finest. 

Meanwhile, the school is more than 
a private enterprise. It is concerned with 


more than these twenty children, for it 

represents a new ideal in education which Freeman’s 

may well be watched. Whether the 

school continues to be conducted in| Removed or Money Back Face Powder 
We guarantee Wilson’s 


America, as Miss Duncan hoped when| Freckle Cream will re- guaranteed to please you just 


she first came over to America at the | move freckles without as thoroughly as any 50c or 

harming the most tender 00 q : b ~" P 
outbreak of the war, or finds a permanent] «kin. The freckles simply $1. powder you ever used. If 
home in Athens, as she often prophesies | vauish; the skin is left soft, you don’t agree with us after using 
° . oie clear and clean. Notrouble half a box, return the 
—in the country whose ancient traditions | to apply. Thousands of wom- ™ ty bal x, y 
: . . = 119) sing i a. ,alanc o your 
> »S > , corc , or ideals | ¢™ are using and praising it. mY | . . 
are most nearly in accord with her ideal eg ny yo ee b > dealer and get your 
—its significance will still be far-reaching. | ¢ one $1.00 jar does not re- DS mmoner back, Write 

i is ; move eckles, tan or sunburn f ’ 

And if, as Miss Duncan hopes, the girls | ove B. dooney without question. for sample box free. 


who are growing up do not leave her at | ir your complexion is not perfect, send $1.00 for a jar of | 95 THE FREEMAN 
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2 ° ae ,. | Wilson’s Freckle Cream; it will help you wonderfully. PERFUME ‘ 
the end of their period of training, but re aah an Ahant Witeen*s Petr Gate Peander SPORE 6 


main with her to form a society of ar- and Wilson's Fair Skin Soap Cincinnati Ohio 
tists working together, it will also give 9 tiecten tee PRSESSS S588 S2- . 6 

to us new conceptions of the dance in its $$ $$ 
place among the fine arts. When answering advertisements kindly mention McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


INTRODUCING PEGGY McCALL 


THE FEBRUARY GIRL AND THE PRIZE-WINNING NAMES 


the winning name, and 
Hallie Helmholz, of Chicago, 
Illinois, the first prize-winner. 
When you have enjoyed her clever 
verses, do not forget that “Dear” carried 
off the second prize, and that ingenious 
“Mildred” the third. 


is 


D. 


EGGY 


awarded 


MILDRED 


Was 


By THE EDITOR 





The judges recorded the number of 
votes for each name, and then from the 
best contributions under each total, picked 
the prize-winners. Beatrice Barry’s “Dor- 
othy” was one of the lucky thirteen. 


DOROTHY 


“DOROTHY” is the February Girl's 
name, I think. Why? Because “Dor- 
othy” seems to express daintiness above 


all things, and conjures up in one’s mind a 
vision of graceful girl- 
ishness, which the 








Mildred!! Mild — modest — musey - 
motherly. Mildred moves, mingles ’mong 
maidens, motors, men, 
methinks mellifluently, 
modestly majesti- 
cal! Magnetic Mil- 
dred’s mirthful mouth, 
merry merriment, me- 
thodical management, 
mettle, mentality, mas- 
terfully mark M-I-L- 

D-R-E-D! Mildred’s 

magnanimous manner By 
ma k es “mere man Wis oy 
matrimonially m-e-d-1- ’ 

t-a-t-e! Mention Mil- 

dred—men marvel! 


Mildred mitigates men’s 
moroseness mollifies 
maiden’s melancholia 
modifies moodiness 
musically mobilizes 
mankind 
meliorates 
malevolent, malcontent 
magnificently 


“mummied” 
mercifully 


militants 
maintaining 
Mildred muffles monot- 


modesty ! 











PEGGY McCALL 


D. HELMHOLZ 


HALLIE 


uuld I call you Peggy McCall? 


Sure, there’s plinty of answers, jist list to ’em all. 
With your dark Spanish eyes and your Irish red hair, 
You're full of the divil, and don’t give a dare; 

But, sure, I’m_right glad McCall’s your last name— 
Patricia’s all right, but you’re Peggy the same. 


There’s a motherin’ look in your swate wistful face 
That God gives to the gurls of the Irish race. 
You're saucy, you're tinder, you’re lovin’ and true, 
Och, Peggy, me darlin’, how I could love you! 


charming picture on the 
cover realizes. The pose 
of the pretty head, the 
softly curling hair, the 
filmy ruffling at the 
neck are the personi- 
fication of this quality 
of daintiness. But “Dor- 
othy” also signifies 
character and poise. In 
the lines of the mouth 
and nose are firmness, 
even a little determina- 
tion—not enough to be 
obstinate or domineer- 
ing, but enough to hold 
her own, with 
for herself and for 
others. A pretty and 
true girl is this Dorothy, 
whom parents are proud 
of, brothers admire, 
other girls like, and nice 
men marry—when they 


respect 








onous matters, miser- 

able mourners, mellilo- 
quently. Mildred makes 
merrily makes many more 
makes me merry—mild, modest, MY MII 
Harrill Reed. 


Mildred’s 


mothers 


aged 
being 


Master Russell L. Coon, 
has the distinction of 
Man on the list of prize- 
We congratulate Russell! 


eleven, 
the only 
winners. 


DAISY 


By RUSSEL L. COON 
(Daisy is my choice of a name for 
this girl because she is a “daisy” 


from the word go) 
Daisy is her name, 
Daisy is her bonnet, 
Daisy the feather 
That she wears upon it. 
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Daisy are her eyes, 
Daisy is her nose, 
Daisy are her rosy lips, 


are her clothes. 


Daisy 


mother 
merry. 


merry 
Mildred 
-DRED !—Annie 


winning names 


August. 


DEAR 
By SARA DEMAREST FERRIS 


Not Beatrice—that’s 
Nor Susan—that sounds sad; 

Nor even Bess, or Sara Ann, 
(Of that I’m rather glad). 


aggressive, 


Your eyes might make it Hazel; 
Your red hair “Helen” spells; 

It even might be Pearl 
From your ears, like pink sea-shells. 


There’s truly something Peg-ish 
\bout your tilted nose, 

And your softly tinted velvet cheeks— 
Perhaps your name is Rose. 


Yet, something tells me plainly, 
It’s none of these. °Tis clear 

The only name that fits you, 
Really fits, is simply—Dear ! 


can.—Beatrice Barry. 


We haven’t room, this month, to print all of the prize- 


and reasons—seven must go over until 


There is just space enough in this last corner of 


all to tuck one more of the prize con- 
tributions, Laura Burton Miller’s 
pretty verses to “Ruth”. It was as- 
tonishing how many people thought 
Ruth the one best name. 


RUTH 


By LAURA BURTON MILLER 


“What’s in a name?” has Shakespeare 
sung ; 

And what a world to choose among! 

Yet, since Eve first to Eden came, 

Each mortal born must bear a name. 

Undimmed through all the dusty ages, 

One name shines bright on history’s 
pages; 

Around it shines a halo pure 

Of faith and love that will endure; 

And, because her girlish face 

Is sweet with tender, winsome grace, 

Her eyes aglow with love and truth, 

I know Milady’s name is Ruth. 


SO, 
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and paper drinking-cups, and two books to read—but now 
Mrs. Gilbert drew out a fireless cooker! In it, just ready 
to be eaten, all hot and sizzling, were a roast of beef, 
potatoes, and peas. Mr. Gilbert brought the coffee to 
boiling point on his camp fire, and the children set the 
dishes out on two newspapers spread on the ground. It 
was a delicious meal, and soon after it they were so 
sleepy there was no need of seeking for amusement. 

The next morning Mr. Gilbert declared it was the 
first time in months that he had really waked up rested. 
A quarter of a mile down the road he bought at a farm- 
house some delicious fresh milk and cream, and a whole 
basketful of vegetables at a ridiculously low price. By 
the time he got back, the coffee and cooked cereal were 
ready, and the bread toasted, all on the camp fire. 





ELL, where shall we go now?” Mr. Gilbert asked 

when they finished. “There’s a choice of. three 
roads.” 

“Fred, let’s just stay here this morning and read, and 
then go down to the water again this afternoon,” an- 
swered Henriette. 

“Oh, let’s!” cried the children excitedly. And so 
they stayed, and lunched, and dined sumptuously on the 
vegetables they had already secured and some delicious 
home-made bread and cookies from another farmhouse. 
At this second farmhouse, too, they bought a load of 
vegetables as just half city prices to take back to town 
with them. 

Of course, every Saturday after that the Gilberts went 
forth adventuring, and Mrs. Gilbert wonders, now, how 
























NEVER TASTED SO GOOD AT HOME 


DINNER 


she ever could have enjoyed staying all summer in a 
stuffy little cottage at the seaside. 

The experience of the Gilberts is one that is fast being 
duplicated all over the country. Now that the roads are 
so good and automobiles comparatively so cheap, there is 
no reason why any one, provided the initial cost of a 


ON WHICH ALL ROADS LEAD TO ADVENTURE 


{Concluded from 





AUTOMOBILE VACATION 





page 26) 





machine is within their means, cannot play gypsy for a 
while. 

For people who object to sleeping outdoors, the extra 
expense of sleeping accommodations must be included in 
computing the cost of a trip; but they can save quite a 
little, and in many instances be better suited, by stopping 


at the chance farmhouse instead of the village hotel. The 
food will be better, and the prices more reasonable. 
women who are making the 
trip across the continent to 
the Panama Exposition, this 
year, by automobile, have a 
scheme which has proved 
most satisfactory to them. 


Two 




























GETTING READY 
ADVENTURE OF 








THE 
ROAD 





FOR 
THE 





They feel a little timid about sleeping alone out in the 
open country; so they always stop at some farmhouse 
when night comes on and ask permission to stop their 
automobile somewhere near the house for the night. Then 
they cook their own meals on a little alcohol stove they 


carry, and sleep in specially designed hammock beds 
swung under the top and just over the seats of their 
machine, They expect to have two more women join 
them in Chicago, and then, with a party of four, they 


do not think the expenses will run over a dollar a day 
apiece. Of course, if they have any bad accidents, their 
repair bill will add to this them is 
familiar enough with the workings of the car to repair 
it successfully. 


sum, as no one of 


‘THE ideal thing, of course, is to have the driver of the 
car familiar enough with it to repair it himself 
Indeed, Mrs. Gilbert has already planned that Mr 

Gilbert shall go to an automobile school this next winter 

for that very purpose. “I haven't told him yet,” she de- 

clares, “but I’m going to squeeze enough money out of 
the housekeeping allowance for his tuition. We'll prob 
ably make up the whole amount in one summer of our 
own repairing, anyway, and I want to do everything | 
possibly can to make the path of those automobile 

tions of ours as smooth as possible. I 

myself so much in my life before, and it’s so comfortable 

not to feel selfish. Every summer, up to this one, I’ve 

spent the whole time at the shore on account of the chil- 
dren, while Fred, who needed it much more than we, had 
only a short two weeks. This way, he has just as much 
vacation as we 


vaca- 
never enjoys d 


do.” 






































Dust is second 
nature in 
millions of 
homes 

















| 
| 
The small quantity of Gold 
Dust required is at once taken 
up by hot or cold water, 
forming the perfect cleaning 
solution. In this is the secret 
of the fact that 








really works for you. 


It dissolves dirt and grease and you 
rinse it away without scratching, 
marring or harming any surface. 


Clean and brighten 

everything with Gold f& ; 
Dust—the only wash- ="! SoG: 
ing and cleaning pow- : : 
der any home needs 





5c and larger 
packages sold 
everywhere oe 


(GREXX FAIRBANK Sea7any) 


MAKERS 
“Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work” 





The Imperial 
Now Burns 
Kerosene 





Days ’ 
Free Trial 


Something you have long wanted—an Iron 
that safely and successfully heats itself 
with Kerosene. It is the Improved 


Imperial Self-Heating Iron 


safest, most efficient and 
practical self - heating iron in the 
world for housewives, 
and seamstresses. 

Clean and odorless. More eco- 
nomical and convenient than elec- 
tric or gas irons. 
wires to bother 

or out. Real ironin 

Save steps. Burns ordinary ker- 

osene or gasoline 10 hours for 

iberal guarantee 
price 


Test the Imperial in your own 
home and see the saving in labor, 


"Deaton Comfort."’ 

Dealers" and Agents Wanted 
IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. co. 
1210 W. Nerrisen St. Chicago 
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OLD AND TOURS 


WHAT GOOD FORM DEMANDS—A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by VIRGINIA RANDOLPH 


AROLD is an awful boy!” observed 
my sister Emmeline, aged twelve. 


“What is the matter with him?” I 
retorted with the hot loyalty ci nine years 
of age. “I think he is awfully nice.” 

“He went into the dining-room ahead 
of Grandmother,” said Em- 
meline, with a look that 
settled such matters for 
me for all time to come. 

My condemnations are 
perhaps less sweep- 
ing than Emmeline’s at 
twelve, but the one inex- 
rudeness—the one 
that never fails to make 
my blood boil is dis- 
courtesy to an elderly per- 
son, whether it be a neatly 
snubbing “Do you think 
so?” that makes Aunt 
Henrietta blush and bite 
her lips at Helen’s lunch 
table, or a rude jostling 


cusable 


old lady helpless on a sta- 
tion platform. 

Often young people who, 
as childrén, have been properly taught to 
slip from their chairs and remain standing 
until visitors are seated, are not trained 
to use the same toward their 
own parents and grandparents. It should 
be second nature for both boys and girls 
to rise when older people enter a room. 
When one is old enough to discriminate, 
a glance may be enough—to be sure, for 
instance, that Grandmother’s favorite 
chair is ready for her—but it is always 
more courteous to rise. 


courtesy 


NOTHER little habit which boys who 
are otherwise courteous often fail 
to acquire is that of opening 
for older women: an attention easy to 
remember and always appreciated. Then, 
too, in the matter of introductions, girls 
and boys often offend when no offense 
was intended. A little care and thought 
fulness may correct this. First of all, 
it is important to remember that older 
people should have younger people pre 
sented to them—a little matter of form 
regarding which many elderly people are 
a bit touchy. It makes little difference 
to younger people whether you say to 
them, “I do want you to meet my friend 
Gladys,” or “I want Gladys to know you, 
Cousin Etta.” To Youth such things are 
trifles, but when one is beginning to feel 
old and lonesome, and shoved aside, to 
have some one “want to meet” one is deli 
cately stimulating to one’s self-respect. 
Curiously enough, young people often 
fail to realize how much a small courtesy 
from a boy or girl is appreciated by older 


doors 





people. I shall never forget the look of 
pleasure on a woman’s face when a girl | 
knew left a tennis game at the Country 
Club, crossed a wide lawn, and cordially 
greeted the older woman, who had been 
away for a few days. “Now, wasn’t that 
sweet of Majorie Brown 
to come and speak to me!” 
she exclaimed to my 
mother. Her pleasure at 
the small attention was 
unmistakably genuine. 
Girls do not often learn 
at once, they are 
formally “in society”, how 
necessary is such courtesy 
to older women. But boys 


unless 


usually learn, in the good 
old school of hard knocks, 
to treat older men prop- 
erly. A very few months 
in a bank or a big busi- 
ness will, by sad experi- 
ence, give an impertinent 


youth the most wholesome 
respect for the opinions 
of older men, and a really 
nice manner toward them. 
3ut often the boy could have been saved 


a humiliating scene or two, if he had 


learned, earlier, the value of the right 
manner toward his elders. 
Although the matter of how young 


people should treat older people is the 
more important, there is, nevertheless, an- 
other side to the question ; that is, from the 
older person himself something is due. The 
man or woman who grows old gracefully is 
the one who thinks about it least, demands 
the least—and keeps his sense of humor! 
Books and encyclopedias. have been writ- 
ten on how to stay young; ind this is 
no place for such advice. Only, the elderly 
person whom everybody loves is the one 
who has kept his tolerance and his sym 
pathy with opinions other than his own 


THE whole matter of how to treat older 

people, like every other matter of 
manners and etiquette, is all a question of 
“How would I like to be treated if I were 
in her place?” <A healthy young person, 
who knows nothing of weakness and pain, 
finds it hard to sympathize with shawls 
and naps and actually wanting to wear 
rubbers; or else remembers such 
so obviously and so constantly 
dear Auntie 


or Grand- 
mad with 


one’s 
frailties 
that she drives 
mother nearly 
suggestions. 
There are quiet ways of making people 
comfortable without causing them to feel 
that their common sense, usefulness, and 
executive ability are gone. Hundreds of 
women—we all know them—who are as 
[Concluded on page 77 


attentions and 

















SES 


OLD AND YOUNG 
[Continued from page 76] 


able as they ever were, and growing 
wiser all the time, are “riled” to the point 
tears at being referred to as “dear old 
ladies”, Be very sure that your old lady 
likes a lavender-scented corner before you 
nish her to it. 
Many people make the mistake of be- 
too deferential in conversation with 
We have all had the experi- 
ence of the man who said: “I always 
know when I have made a slip, by the 
way everybody in the room hurries to 
agree with me.” It must be just as mad- 
dening and humiliating to be agreed with 
because you are considered old and “sot” 
d not worth arguing with. 
Like Abraham Lincoln’s famous re- 
mark that a man’s leg should be just about 
long enough to reach the ground, was the 


! 5 


der people. 


reply given by a young-old lady to the 
census-taker. She certainly was not over 
sixty. She blandly told the official that 
she was “as old as other people.” Most 
ld people are not any older than that. 
Many people enjoy motoring and trav- 
eling more, late in life, when they are free 
from pressing responsibility, than they 
ever have before in their lives. Before 
ou decide it isn’t good for Auntie to go 
ut in the car, be sure that it is not the 
most fun she has had in a long while. 
At one of the women’s colleges, the 
same little drama happens every year at 
ommencement. Young members of the 
faculty, and seniors, are delegated to meet 
he members of the honored fifty-year 
lass and take them to their rooms as 
hey arrive, an afternoon of rest in which 
to recover from their tiresome railroad 
urney and to get ready for the excite- 
ment and strain before them, having been 
carefully set aside for the guests by their 
mistaken, though kindly, young hostesses. 
From the train come the “dear old la- 
lies” in their black bonnets and best silks, 
nd the girls sweetly take them to lie 
down and have a cup of tea before dinner. 
Do they accept? Not at all! They 
smooth their front hair, call Sophronia, 
Ella, and Maria, who haven't seen each 
her since before John was married, find 
t what exercises are scheduled for five 
‘clock, and briskly sally forth to take in 
everything that is going on. Once you 
ve heard them, you rever forget their 
ous “Come on, girls!” 
This little story needs no moral. 


Editor’s Note—All of us have been 
iced at times in some unfamiliar situa- 
n which has embarrassed or confused 
“What should I do?” we ask our- 
ves, and this department is planned to 
swer that question for our readers. 
iss Randolph will be glad to reply to all 
‘stions, tf a stamped, addressed en- 
vlope is enclosed with your inquiry. 

















Ice Cream versus Pudding and Pie 












BY ACTUAL TEST 


Two apple pies made ready to put into 
the oven in thirty-five minutes (to say 
nothing of the baking). Two quarts of 
delicious ice cream mixed, frozen and 
packed ready to serve in twenty-one min- 
utes. and no hot fire to fuss over. That's 
why we say: “Ice cream made the right 
way with a White Mountain Freezer is easier 
to make than a pudding or pie.’ We have 


































Ice cream made the 








proved it—so can you. If you don't know “i ‘ 

the right way ask your dealer for our folder hn hey Pd 
‘ ite ntain 

or write to us direct. Freezer is easier 


to make than a 
P g ora pic. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 


Nashua, New Hampshire 
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Our Biggest Summer Offer 


Every Girl and every Woman will be delighted with this 


Lovely Gold Bead Necklace 


Given, prepaid for sending only 2 Yearly McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
subscriptions at 50 cents each (75 cents a year in Canada) 


VOVIGISSOHIOS 


(Actual size of beads shown above) 







(Full size 


, - ss 
of ghain 14 inches.) (Fitted with 


Spring Safety Ring Clasp.) 


Premium 1132-M 


Premium 1132-M.—No other piece of jewelry has been dearer to the hearts of 
women than the Gold Bead Neck Chain. None has been more universally popular. 
Other necklaces come and go, but the dainty string of gold beads continues a great 
favorite. The neck chain we offer here is most durably made. Not a bead can 
be lost. No inside string to stretch, or break, or get tangled. The gold beads 
are fastened together like a series of interlocking ball-and-socket joints, perfect- 
fitting and pliable and draping most gracefully. Fitted with the Standard Spring 
Safety Ring Clasp, which will not break or become unfastened. Length of 
necklace, 14 inches; size of beads shown at top of illustration. Beads are 
heavily gold-plated and wili wear like solid gold for years. Guaranteed by the 
manufacturer who agrees to replace any necklace at any time that it is found 
unsatisfactory. Don’t miss thi UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 

The beautiful Gold Bead Necklace described above given, prepaid, 
SPECIAL for sending only 2 yearly McCALL’S MAGAZINE subscriptions 
mums At soc each (75c in Canada). Or, you may buy the Necklace alone 

for 75c, prepaid. Or, you may buy the necklace for 4oc, prepaid, if 
OFFERS you send soc additional at the same time for 1 yearly McCALL’S 
me MAGAZINE subscription—ogoc in all ($1.15 in Canada). Send 
Stamps or Money-Order. Money-Order is best. 


All McCALL’S MAGAZINE subscriptions to 
count toward this offer must be sent direct to 


The McCall Company, 236 to 246 W. 37th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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Use / 


cura Soap 
slampo0s 


And light touches of Cuticura 
Ointment. They remove dan- 
druff, allay irritation and pro- 
moté permanent hair health. 


Samples Free by Mail 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 


world. Liberal sample of each malied free, with 32-p. 
book. Address “Cuticura,"’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


Hygeia 


Nursing Bottle 


The breast is like a mother’s 
breast, broad and yielding. It cannot 
collapse. Infant can take only the 
nipple part in his mouth, It’s 
nearest to mother’s nursing. 
































Write us for 
free supply 
of cards, 
each card 
entitling a 
new mother 
tothe Hvgeia 
Nussing bot. 
tle, free, 
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AUTOMOBILE AND OUTING 
LUNCHES 


[Continued from page 27] 
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inch in thickness, sprinkle with nutmeg, 
and cut in large round shapes. Bake on 
inverted, buttered muffin-rings in a quick 
oven until a light brown; and to prevent 
breaking, remove from rings while hot. 

These cases can be used to hold any 
fresh fruit, and are especially good with 
berries. They can be stacked with oil 
paper between, and wrapped, sealed, and 
packed in sandwich boxes. They will be 
found a pleasant change from the usual 
cake and shortcake. 


CuHIcKEN Sourrie..—Melt two _table- 
spoonfuls of butter, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, and stir until smooth. Pour 
in one cupful of hot milk, place in dou- 
ble boiler, and stir until it is thick and 
smooth. Beat in the yolks of three eggs, 
and one tablespoonful of grated cheese 
When cold, add one cupful of finely 
chopped chicken meat and the stiffly 
beaten whites of three eggs. Bake in 
paper cases in a slow oven until well 
puffed and firm. Place a small sprig of 
parsley on top. These will keep warm 
a long time, but are equally good cold. 


Sturrep Tomators.—Dip tomatoes in 
hot ‘water, and remove the skin, taking 
the tomato. Place on 


care not to cut 

ice, and when chilled, remove the inside 
and stuff with Neufchatel cheese, well 
blended with mayonnaise and _ finely 


Chill thoroughly 


ground green peppers. 





STUFFED TOMATOES ON PLATE, AND READY FOR A TRIP 


before packing; then wrap each one in 
oiled paper and seal. When ready to 
serve, slice and lay on a bed of lettuce. 


Mocua Caxke.—Cream one-third of a 
cupful of butter, and gradually add one 
cupful of sugar. When well creamed, add 
two yolks of eggs, beaten until light. Sift 
two cupfuls of pastry flour, measure and 
sift again, with three teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, two of cinnamon, and a 
half-teaspoonful of nutmeg. Beat this 
into the first mixture, alternating with 
two-thirds of a cupful of milk. Fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs, 
and bake in a quick oven. When cool, 
cover with mocha icing. 

[Concluded on page 79] 
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Powdered 
Perfection 
For the 
Complexion 








0 give your skin a smooth, 
transparent radiance like 


I Nature’s own charm, use only 


powder that clings and beautifies. 


Ingram’s 
veola. 
OWVETAWIE 


Face Powder 50c #f uF 7orez 


Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Send us 
6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing 
and get free sample of above and Ingram’s Roug 
in novel purse packets, and also sample of Milk 
weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfuny 
‘There in FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
» my Established 1883 
Goss ‘ Windsor, Can. 61 Tenth St., Detroit,U.S.A. 


Ingra@m's Milkweed Cream 
Preserves Good Complexions 

~ Improves Bad Complexions 

Price 50c and $1.00 at druggists’. 
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Comfort for 
New Born Babies 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOOKS 














Your Baby Should Re Kept Warm 
With Non-Nettle White Flannels 

Teaseled Flannels cause irritation and suffering 
Non-Nettle Flannels are made soft, smooth and 
long wearing without the ruinous teaseling pro 
cess. Therefore, no irritating nettles. no weaken 
ing of yarn, and no disappointment after washing 
We sell direct to mothers. Beware of substitutes 
and imitations. “Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every half 
yard on the seivage. WE DO NOT SELL TO DEALERS. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive sample books as above. Also illustrated 
catalogue showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels. Infants’Outfits ($5up). SeparateGarments 
Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, Bassinettes and hun 
dreds of necessary articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. No advertising on wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
modern Paper Patterns for Baby’s first wardrob« 
that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 

rite at once or save this advertiseme: 





nt. 
The Lamson Bros. Co., 342 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
Sole Distributors of Non-Nettle White Flannels. 
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(; POEMS WANTED ‘22, 22°!" 
‘ cation. 
You may write a big song hit! [x- 
perience annecessary. Publication 
guaranteedif acceptable. Send us your verse 
or melodies today. Write for free valuable book !ct. 
MARKS-GOLDSHITH CO., Dept. 113, Washingtan » “ 
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AUTOMOBILE AND OUTING 
LUNCHES 


[Continued from page 78) 


Mocua Icinc.—Beat into one egg yolk, 
four tablespoonfuls of clear strong cof- 
fee, add gradually two and a half cup- 
ils af confectioners’ sugar and one-half 
f a teaspoonful of vanilla flavoring. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, beat 
intil smooth and set in a cold place until 









FRESH FRUIT MAY BE TAKEN PAPER 


CASES 


IN THESE 





the right consistency to spread nicely. If 
necessary, a littke more sugar may be 
added. Spread over cake, and when 
ready to use, cut into squares. 


ful of grated pineapple, 
of lemon-juice, one cupful of 
juice, and one small bottle of maraschino 
cherries; add two cupfuls of sugar sirup; 
shake well; and when ready to use, dilute 
with water to suit taste, and add i 


DRESS—THE PARISIENNE’S 
DUTY 
[Continued from page 29] 


most of her 


Full skirts, 


Lanvin, as usual, gives 
ttention to la jeune fille. 
full sleeves, straight “boxy” coats and 
simple trimmings are noticeable in her 
models. A simple white crepon dress for 
a girl of fourteen, with straight gathered 
skirt, full sleeves, round neck, and normal 
waistline, is trimmed with dark blue and 
white beads and narrow blue 
braid. The beads trim the neck and cuffs, 
and the laps of the wide pockets on either 
of the dress in front; the braid 
edges neck and cuffs, and a single line 
is sewed on around the very bottom edge 
of the skirt. This line of braid around 
the bottom of the skirt is a feature of 
several of her plainer dresses. Lanvin’s 
evening dress is a marvel of simplicity 


side 


nd youth; it is made of white opalescent 
be 7 and pearls. The bodice is cut with 
a V-décolletage and has _ short puff 
sleeves; the skirt is short and full, with 


a single bright red rose caught in the 
folds about half way down the skirt. 
Toujours votre dévouée, 


Cent 0 


ris, France 


—_ 


Fruit Puncu.—Mix together one cup-| 
one-half cupful | 
orange- | 


mohair | 












No need to bother with safety pins 
or with buttons, The Rubens Shirt 
has no buttons, is adjustable, always 
a perfect fit 

It gives two-fold protection 
the chest and stomach—no need 
belly bands, 

It slips on like a coat—no 
shirt was ever so convenient 
not try it for your baby? 

20,000,000 childre n have 
shirt. A million new mothers 
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For Infants 
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A Boy 


A boy in every town who is ambitious 
to make money this Summer—a boy who 
is reliable anda hustler. If you are that 
kind of a boy, you are the boy we want. 





Any live boy can earn this dandy 
Bicycle instead of money if he makes up 


his mind to doit. And it takes only a 
little easy spare-time work. This is not 
a contest—any boy who answers this 
**ad’’ can win. 

Send a postal card for Free particulars 
Address “The Bicycle Man”, The McCall 
Company, 236 West 37th Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 








—Instead of Belly Bands 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 2 N. Market St., 


Rubens Shirts 








Music Lessons 


At Home by Famous Masters 
| Learn easily and quickly to play or teach for pleasure or pro 
mal success. Weekly Sherwood Piano lessons endorsed by 

Paderewski and other great musicians. Violin,Cornet, Harmony, 
| etc. Write today for valuable free catalog, giving age and course 

n which interested Remarkable Scholarship Offer to Early 
| Applicants. Seeing is believing—get the catalog, 
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it yearly because it's the best safeguard 
they know * * 
Ask for Rubens Shirt $ A , 
and look for the name 
Don't be misled on a garment so important 
Sizes for any age from birth Made in 
cotton, wool and silk Also in merino (half 
wool). Also in silk and woo Prices run from 
25 cents up. Sold by dry goods stores, or 
sold direct where dealers can't supply. Ask 
us for pic- 
tures, sizes 
and prices 
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who buys KABO 
Garters that do 
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PARROTS Gangntecd 


Setovesting, intelligent, learning some- 
thing new every day. Genuine Hand 
Raised Parrots are best; they imitate the 
human voice most rfectly. ’ 
$5.00 pays for Choice Selected 
Young Parrot guaranteed to 
reach you alive and learn 
to talk, with full direc- 
tions and written guaran- 
tee, if ordered before Sep. 
















tember 1. Other varieties / 
at $10.00 each and up. Catalog 
1OWA BIRD COMPANY, Dept. _ 
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iF or F urniture 


work 
You will find WIZARD 


Polish a wonder home- 
beautifier. Applied to the 


most delicately-finished piano or 
fine furniture, it produces a beautiful, 
artistic, lasting luster. It protects. 


WIZARD 


Polish 


is unequaled for woodwork and 
floors. Preserves —enhances—gives a 
hard mirror-like finish. Keeps the sur- 
face clean and shining. Prevents 
checking. Fine for autemobiles. Easy 
to apply, and works wonders. Use 
WIZARD Polish to renew all Polish 
Mops. Sample es on request. A\ll 
sizes from 25c to $2 


WIZARD Mop 


New model at 50 cents 
~a record- breaker 
in sales and serv- 
ice. Strong and 
durable. Other 
WIZARD mops at 
75c, $1.00, $1.25. 
WARD prod- 
ucts sold and 
guaranteed by 
all dealers. 

Wizard Products Ce., Inc. 
1468 37th St., Chicago 
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cent deposit in advance, igs - ; genuine. 
showing 
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, equ n 

bicycles at Phait usual spriese. A limited number of 

second AY As taken in trade will be closed out at 

OPIDEN AGENTS wanted in cach town ride and 

exhibit a sample 1915 eee Ranger furn 


t Costs. You Not eo learn what A re off 
you and how we can do * Ten will be astonished on 
not 


convinced, bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog an cow special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.P.26. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CET ONE FREE 






The only non-collapsible nipple. It 
never closes or clogs. Prevents colic, 
etc., due to improper or too rapid 
nursing. Send us your dealer's 
name and receive Free this soft, 
pliable and sanitary nipple. 








Address “Dept. N,”" The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, 0. 
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NEW FOURTH 


[Continued from page 13] 


The parade led the crowd to the Com- 
mon, where the flag-raising was sched- 
uled. One of the ideas the committee had 
worked out was that there should be a 
good rousing talk about the flag before 
it was sent up. There was no one in 
the village who could be induced to make 
such a speech, and Peter MacKenzie said 
if they tried to get any one from out of 
town they were sure to be long-winded, 


and it was too hot for speechmaking, 
anyway. He suggested that the school 
children take part. “Everybody likes to 


listen to kids,” he argued. 

Mr. Lowell had one of his older girls 
tell the story of how the first stars and 
stripes were sewed together. Another 
sixteen-year-old who had been to Wash- 
ington the year before as a prize-winner 
in a tomato-raising contest, read a nice 
little composition about the torn old flag 
in the Smithsonian Institute which Fran- 
cis Scott Key saw waving September 14, 
1814, and which inspired him to write 
“The Star Spangled Banner”. A fat lit- 
tle boy of ten, named Jeremiah Davis, 
who had visited his army uncle at Fort 
Leavenworth, read an essay about pulling 
down the flag at sunset. Then came the 
prettiést of flag drills—little girls all the 
size, dressed in white, shiny-eyed 
and nimble-footed, each with a flag heid 
aloft, going through the evolutions of a 
drill to music, 

Just as John Rice was about to give 
the signal to raise the new flag, there 
was a stir up front, and a little woman 
with white hair rushed up and whispered 
to him. Then she went out on the plat- 
form all alone, so frail she looked as if 
a breath of wind would blow her away. 
A few of the folks recognized her as 
Mary Barton’s cousin Etta, who had been 
a missionary, and everybody wondered 
what she was doing up there. 

“T couldn’t sit still down below,” she 
began in a trembly voice, “without telling 
you I owe my very life to that glorious 
flag. When you are in a foreign country, 
especially if you are in danger, it is the 
most wonderful and the most beautiful 
thing in the world. For it always means 
protection.” 

That was all she said, but she said 
it with a lot of feeling, and it started 
folks to talking about how near she came 
to being chopped up by the Chinese in 
the Boxer uprising. 

Old Captain Wilkinson did his part 
bravely when the flag went up on the pole 
near the Soldier’s Monument. The wind 
caught its striped folds and sent it out 
taut from the cord so that every splendid 
star shone white in the bright sunlight. 
The band played joyously, and every 
voice in the crowd joined in when the 
first notes were struck of: 


Same 





Oh, say can see, by the dawn’s early 


light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming? 


you 


When the song was finished, Ralph 
Richardson ran boyishly up the few rude 
steps to the bunting-decorated platform, 
smiling and curly-headed, be- 
fore the sea of faces. Everybody clapped 
boisterously at his appearance. He 
the son of old Judge Richardson, w! 
during his life-time had been one of 
Girtondale’s most  public-spirited men 
The younger Richardson had an infec- 
tious personality, and the welcome he re- 
ceived brought tears to the eyes of a 
little old lady who stood where she would 
not miss a word of the reading. The way 
her son read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence sent a stir of patriotic feeling 
through the crowd. He gave full valu 
to the grand old words, and when he can: 
to the ending, he paused for a moment 
stepped a little forward, gave his head 

backward fling, and with shining e) 
went on in a ringing voice: 


and stood, 


was 


And for the support of this Declaration, wit 
a firm reliance on the protection of Div 
Providence, We mutually pledge to each other 
our Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred Hor 


Until two o'clock people picnicked 
Most of the folks that had driven in 
brought lunches, and the vestry of the 


Unitarian church was used to check lunch- 
baskets and wraps. A big surprise of the 
day was when Lizzie May Malcom pulled 
off a cover from a little table and showed 
a giant cake, with July 4th, 1776, on it 
in red candies—Uncle Sam’s birthday 





cake, she called She also announced 
that the library needed new screens for 
the windows in fly-time, and she was 


going to sell slices of cake at five cents 
a slice to help pay for them. 

The girls Peter MacKenzie had prom- 
ised took turns tending the candy boothlis, 
and some came in costume—there were 
Dixie girls in hoopskirts and_ ringlets, 
and Colonial maids, and Indian squaws, 
and the pretty costumes added to: the 
gaiety of the scene. At two-thirty the 
crowd thinned out for the ball-game, while 
the merry-go-round was in operation at 
all hours, to the delight of the youngsters 

Along in the afternoon, when th 
were back, and it was getting cooler. 
John Rice engineered the spreading of 
a big canvas floor-cloth on the grass of 
the Common. There was dancing on it 
all evening by lantern light, with a fiddler 
or two playing lively tunes. 

At night the whole village was alight 
with the festive and alluring Japanese 
lanterns. The entire lergth of Main 
Street, with the churches and school and 

[Concluded on page 81] 
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Sani-Flush 


Jus use a - Sani-Flush every day 
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CLF SERS 


to clean the toilet thoroughly. 
a toilet bowll ooks white is no indication 
condition 


be in a really unsanitary state. You 
can't tell because you can't see the trap. 


. i. 
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Don’t wait for stains to appear before 
using Sani-Flush. Prevent 

disagreeable odors out of your 
+ eng Sani-Flush isn't a general 


. sanitary — money 
or druggist probably has 


If not, send us his name 
iy > ane can, postpaid. 








can will make you a regular 
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PRODUCTS CO. Sani-F a 














| friend a hearty slap. 

“Just the same,” he returned, “I’m 
mighty glad that kid of mine is having 
his Fourth of Julys in a day when ex- 
plosives aren’t the proper caper ‘any 
more.” 

All Girtondale went to bed satisfyingly 
tired. Several of the coming generation 
fell asleep en route to their roof-trees and 
had to be toted up-stairs—dead weights 
in grown-up arms. Fathers and mothers 
set dytifully about the task of pulling 
sticky stockings from legs that had gone 
limp; put away dusty shoes in drooping 
pairs; unbuttoned mussed-up blouses; 
wrestled with the fastenings of waist- 
bands. Many a mother thus engaged 
murmured a prayer of thankfulness that 
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The old reliable 
Sold all around the ne gaye Pewee 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J. 
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were not hidden from her by bandages. 
More than one father choked a bit at 
the sight of ten whole little fingers, and 
rejoiced that no powder had scarred the 
precious flesh he held. 

In the white framework of her seven- 
-| year-old son’s small bed, Mrs. Morse 
wove the staff of the flag he had carried | 
about since early morning so that the 
bright stripes fell downward over his 
tousled yellow head. As she lingered 
above the coverlet in silent watchfulness, 
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GIRTONDALE’'S NEW FOURTH 


[Continued from page 80] 


| library and town hall outlined, down Elm 
Street, up High Street, through Maple 
Avenue, Warring Road, the lanterns gave 
their fairy light. 


On every street were the sounds of 


merriment. Phonograph records lured 
dancers out on the piazzas. On the new- 
clipped lawn in front of a big yellow 
house, Arthur Morse’s pretty daughter, 
with her hair in a waist-long braid, served 
fruit-punch and cakes to a gay young per- 
son with a schoolboy swagger. 


Morse looking on, from the porch, with 


Charles Malcom, pointed to them with a 
contented laugh. 

“Fine kids, aren’t they?” he interro- 
gated. Then his jovial smooth-shaven 
face suddenly sobered. In the soft lan- 
tern light he held up his left hand. The 
thumb and two fingers were missing. 

“Remember?” he asked Malcom. 

“IT should say I do,” the other man 
returned tersely. “Lord, I kept seeing 
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all over in my dreams for weeks!” 


Morse’s good-natured grin reappeared. 
“That old cannon we set off at day- 


break sure did kick my chances of being 
a violinist to Ballyhack. But most likely 
I’m a ‘nuff sight better off selling grocer- 
ies than I'd ever been fiddling.” 


Malcom gave the fat knee of his 


long-lashed eyelids on the pillow 
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husband came and stood with his 


maimed hand on the bed-post. She 
caught it to her with a rush of tears. 

“Oh, Arthur,” she sobbed, “he’s been 
fe all day!” 
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effect of your 

most earnest care * . ‘ 
of your teeth is lost if you 
fail to use the right dentifrice— 


Or.Lyon's 
PE 


FECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Two minutes spent twice a 
day with your tooth brush 
and either of Dr. Lyon's 
perfect dentifrices will 

give you a lifetime of 

good teeth and good 

health. 


Send 2c for a 10-day trial 
package of either. 


I. W. LYON & SONS 
523 W. 27th Street, New York City 
Save the valuable coupons in 
every Dr. Lyon's package. 
They are good fora Ayes 

grade tooth brush 
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Think of the relief of being free 
from it, even on the hottest summer 
nights! You can keep your cloth- 
ing unstained, fresh and dainty, and 
without dress shields, too. 


Two applications a week of Odo-ro-no 
will give you complete relief from exces- 
sive perspiration of the armpits, hands, 
orfeet—keep the parts comfortably and 
naturally dry and absolutely 
odorless, Dress shields become un- 

necessary. Daily baths do not lessen 
he effect. 

Unscented. Harmless. 25c¢, 50c and 
$i. Six times as much for $1 as for 
25c. Atall drug and cept. stores, or 
by mail postpaid. In Canada 35c, 
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“Now, that’s kind—very kind,” he said 
throatily. “I could not think—” He 
reeled back against the chair and put 
his hand to his head suddenly. 


I signaled to Joey, who left the room, 
and I went to the man and eased him 
into the depth of the chair. 

“Rest here awhile, and have something 
hot to eat,” I suggested. 


His head sank on his chest, his lids 
dropped over his prominent eyes. “Yes 
—Abbé Constantine—or Hyperion—Hy- 
perion, preferably,” he mumbled. “Weak 


disgusting fool—Nero.” 

He roused sufficiently to eat a few 
mouthfuls when Joey and I served him 
royally with good corned-beef and hom- 
iny and a steaming pot of coffee. But 
he sank again into lethargy, and I saw 
at once that he was in no condition to 
push on to Roselake in the storm. 

I told him so frankly and pointed to 
a built-in bunk covered with hemlock 
boughs in the corner. “Turn in here,” 
I said, giving him a couple of blankets. 
“I'll bunk with the lad to-night.” 

I had taken great pains with Joey’s 
room, and the narrow cedar strips with 
which I had paneled it shone with a 
silver “luster in the light of the two can- 
dles Joey insisted on lighting in my honor. 
Joey’s bed was a boxed-in affair, but I 
had contrived to make it comfortable by 
stretching stout bed-cord from the head 
to the foot and interlacing it across from 
side to side. This served in lieu of 
springs. The mattress was a crude one 
of straw, but the straw was sweet and 
clean, and Wanza had pieced wonder- 
ful bed-quilt of shawl-flower pattern cal- 
ico, and presented it to Joey the year 
before when he 
had the measles. 





THE WONDER WOMAN 


[Continued from page 10] 


marshes. I had converted a couple of 
barrels into chairs and covered them with 
tea matting. For floor covering there 
were the skin of a mountain lion that 
had prowled too close to my cabin o: 
night and the skins of a couple of coyotes 
that had ventured within shooting distance 

In one of the windows hung the 
wooden cage I had made for Joey’s mag- 
pie. But the windows themselves were 
my chief pride. I had procured them 
from an old house-boat that had been 
abandoned by a party of fishermen, and 
had drifted down the river to anchor it- 


self before my workshop. There were 
four of these windows with tiny mu- 
lioned panes, and I had hung them, two 


on either side of a door that opened out 
on a rustic pergola I had erected. The 
pergola led to a bosky dell of green—a 
veritable bower—where wild honeysuckle 
hung its bells in the sweet syringa bushes, 
and wild forget-me-nots and arbutus and 
kinnikinic gemmed the emerald banks of 
a limpid pool, so hedged in by high green 
thickets that no eye save the initiated 


ever rested on its crystal clarity. We 
called this spot the Dingle Dell, and the 


Dingle was a rare retreat for Joey on tl 
occasion of any ubiquitous caller. 

As I blew out the candles that night 
and lay down beside the little lad, he 
murmured sleepily: “Bell Brandon ain't 
so terrible hard to play on the flute—but 
it’s terrible hard on the guitar; a’ guitar 
makes blisters on your fingers.” 

He spoke again almost unintelligibl) 
“T don’t like that man. He never 
to me once, Mr. David. Any one, 
speaks to a boy.” 

In the middle of the night I awakened 
Joey was sitting 
up in bed. 


spok 


most, 





The bed had a 
valance of blue 
burlap and I had 
painstak- 








“A star’s out 
Mr. David. I’m 
making a_ wish,’ 
he whispered. 
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Bran-Bred 
4 
Cheer 

Bran cheers folks up by acting ’ 
$ asa natural laxative. Dulldays, } 
, h -adaches and cross words are 
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saved by it. It's a pity not to eat 
it, as all doctors advise. 

Pettijohn’s is a bran dainty. 
luscious flakes of | soft 
wheat hide 25% of bran. It means 
better breakfasts as well as bet- 
ter days. 

One week will convince you. 
It will show you a way to make 
the bran habit delightful. Try it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (926) 














No experience or skill j is required to bake or roaét 
in the Boss Oven ings are constantly in sight— 
no_need of guesswork or worry. 

The Glass Door remains closed while baking. 
This saves time and fuel, prevents chilling of delicate 
pagtries and enables you to brown your biscuits, 
bread, cakes, muffins, etc., just right without danger 
of burning. 

TRY IT THIRTY DAYS 
on your Oil, Gas or Gasoline Stove. Your meney 
refunded promptly if not satisfacto The Boss is 
fully asbestos lined, heats quickly, 5 oe uniformly. 
Patented Glass Door guaranteed not to steam up or 
break from heat. Genuine Stamped ““ BOSS” 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere 

Write for free booklet and dealers’ names today. 

The Huenefeld Co., 97 Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O, 


Boss OVEN 
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W ANTE D~—Reliable Women 


We want one good responsible woman in every town 
and city to show our splendid dress fabrics, petticoats, 
muslin underwear. corsets, hosiery, knit underwear and 
handkerchiefs. Liberal commission, attractive outfit free 
No experience required. We teach you to earn a good in 
come. Write at once wi territory and aay § plans 
Samples ready Aug AL FABRIC COoO., 

Dept. 478, “‘mengiheenen. N. Y. 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINE 














OUR HOUSEKEEPING EXCHANGE 


Conducted by HELEN 


To Dry Featuers.—W hen 
airing feather pillows, do not 
|hang them in the sun, as the 
heat “trys” out the oil from the 
feathers, making them what is 
known as “dead feathers”. <A 
shady place and a slight breeze 
will keep your feathers soft and 
fluffy—Mrs. M. R. W., Denver, 
Colorado. 


Ice on A Picnic.—When you 
want to take ice on a picnic, 
| make a bag large enough to hold 
the ice, then another much 
larger, and fill the space between 
the bags with sawdust. The in- 
ner bag will be heat-proof.— 
Mrs. J. J. O., Washington, D. C. 


| BANISHING Fieas.—La st 
| summer my dog was almost eat- 
}en up with fleas, until, one day, 
I accidentally spilled some salt 
on him. It killed every flea. I 
then threw salt all around his 
house, and bathed him with salt 
water, and he was not bothered 
the gest of the summer.—Mrs. 


A. K>~Flushing, New York. 


To Remove Fat rrom Gravy. 
—When serving a roast, every 
particle of fat can be quickly 
removed from the gravy, by 
placing a lump of ice in the pan 
after the meat has been taken 
‘out. The ice will at once be- 
|come coated with fat, and by 
| turning it around in the pan a 
few times, the fat will cling to 
when 


|/it and become hardened, 
it can ay easily removed—Mrs. 


| A. F. S., Red Bank, New Jersey. 


VARNISHING Suit-CASES.— 
Straw suit-cases and shopping- 
bags can be made to last longer 
and can be improved in looks by 
the yearly application of a coat 
of cheap wagon varnish. This 
treatment also makes them 
water-proof.—L. L., Cambridge, 
| Massachusetts. 


| Biurnc 1n Harp WaATER.— 
When obliged to blue the wash- 
ing in hard water, try adding 
one cupful of sweet, skimmed 
milk to the water before put- 
ting in the bluing—Mrs. C. E. 
L.., Alden, Iowa. 


A Simpte Remepy.—To rid 
the garden of moles, place moth- 
balls in the runs made by the 


moles, and in a short time the 

















HOPKINS 


moles will leave the garden. 


Mrs. E. H. Y., Brookfield, M« 


DiscocorneD TAN SHoes.—T 
renovate brown shoes that hav: 
become discolored and darkened 
mix equal proportions of liquid 
ammonia, milk, and water; an 
apply with a soft rag. Whe: 
quite dry, polish several times 
with a pad—Mrs. E. H., Cal 
gary, Alberta, Canada. 


Savinc C.torHes-Pins. — 
have discovered that, if th 
clothes-pins are thrown into th 
boiler while the clothes are be 
ing rinsed, the pins will not split 
I used to lose almost one-third 
of my pins; but I seldom los 
one now.—Mrs. H. K., Monon- 
gahela, Pennsylvania. 


A Camprnc Hint.—Asbestos 
cones will be found invaluabl 
to the open-air camper. Roll 
sheet of asbestos in cone shap: 
and set the small end securely 
in the camp fire. In it may b 
baked apples, potatoes, and man 
other things. A good-sized cone 
will take the place of several 


cooking utensils—Mrs. J. D 
Quitman, Georgia. 
Cookep RapisHes.— When 


you have too many radishes rip: 
at the same time, instead of eat 
ing a few raw, and throwing thx 
others away, try cooking them 
Fried, they taste like mush 
rooms; boiled and mashed, lik: 
turnips—A. M. H., Guthrie 
Oklahoma. 


A Quiet Watcu.—lIf a watcl 
or a small clock, is to be kept or 
a table by a sick-bed, a good pla: 
is to cover the watch, or clock 
with a tumbler. It will then b: 
seen, but not heard.—L. L., Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


Editor’s Note—If you haz 
discovered how to do some on 
thing just a little bit better than 
your neighbor, let us hear abou 
it. We pay a minimum 
twenty-five cents for each avai 
able contribution, and fifty cen! 
for such as are one hundred 
words or more in length. Co: 
tributions cotied from books 
other publications cannot be 
cepted. No manuscripts can 
returned, but those not used a 
paid for will be destroyed. 
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Fop26 years America’s 
beauty and brains have 
found delight in— 





Yimes change £ styles change, 
but the fundamentally good thin 
of this world change neither int 
Selves nop in popular esteem.—= 
For26 vears Coca Cola has held and 
increased its popularity Shat’s be- 
cause it. 1s fundamentally delicious, 
pefpeshing and wholesome.——\ 





THE COCA-COLA CO. A/LAN 














In Childhood—and All Along Life's Way 


Grape-Nuts 


and Cream 
supplies in splendid balance, those rich, true food elements from whole wheat and 
malted barley—including the “vital” mineral salts—which build healthy nerves, brains 


and bodies. 





Economical—Easily Digestible— Delicious! 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 
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